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Men Who Build the Future of Canadian Rattreada 


“In less than three decades, Canada has grown from a largely agricultural 
and primary produce country of 10 million people to a major industrial 
nation with a population of more than 17 million. Canada’s railways have 
played a dynamic role in this transition and are continuing to exert a vital 
force in the nation’s development. 

“Since 1950 the Canadian National, which serves all ten of Canada’s 
provinces and twelve states in the United States, has built 465 miles of 
new rail lines and has another 171 miles either planned or under construc- 
tion. In this same period, C.N.R. has invested nearly a billion dollars of 
capital in modernizing its property. There has been a virtual revolution in 
motive power, in freight and passenger equipment, in facilities like marshal- 
ling yards and in organization and methods. Dieselization and other 
technological improvements are yielding substantial dividends in oper- 


ating performance and service to the public.” 


DONALD GORDON, Chairman and Pr 


Canadian built GM units have been a familiar sight on the 
since 1950—plying the economies of Dieselization and helping 
increase transportation demands oj a growing nation. 


GENERAL Morors Locomotives 


In Canada: manufactured by General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
In United States: manufactured by Electro-Motive Division, La Grange, Illinois 

















PROOF.... 


SELF-SEALING TIE PADS 


Extend bridge tie life by at least ten years 


After 10 Years’ Protection: 
This 8” x 16” bridge tie has been 
protected for 10 years by Bird 
Self-Sealing Tie Pads. Pad is still 
securely sealed to the tie to 
prevent even the slightest 
penetration of moisture or 
abrasive materials. The beading 
at the edges of the pad is 
characteristic of Bird Tie Pad 
performance. 


Pattern Bottom Plate: This is the 
same tie, halved and slabbed. 
Note imprint of pattern bottom 
tie plate on the pad. Bird 
Self-Sealing Tie Pads give the 
same rugged, lasting service when 
used with either pattern-bottom or 
smooth-bottom tie plates. 


Under-Plate Protection: Slabbed 
sections of the halved tie show the 
excellent condition of under-plate 
and spike hole wood after 

10 years’ protection b 

Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads. 





These unretouched photographs 
of a bridge tie dramatically illustrate 
the underplate protection afforded 
by Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads. Life 
of the preceding deck on this bridge 
at Akron, Ohio, was 19 years. When 
the deck was replaced in 1948, Bird 
Self-Sealing Tie Pads were installed. 
The sound condition of the ties to- 
day, after 10 years, indicates at least 
a 50°, increase in their life expect- 
ancy beyond that previously ob- 
tained without the protection of 
Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads. Write 
for interesting booklet to Bird Tie 
Pads, East Walpole, Massachusetts, 
Department HRA-9. 


° BRIDGE DECKS ¢ CURVES * SWITCH TIMBERS 

. * HIGHWAY GRADE CROSSINGS AND OTHER 
PAVED AREAS ¢ CROSSING FROGS ¢ INSULATED 
JOINTS © WITH SMALLER TIE PLATES ¢ PILE 
CUTOFFS * THROUGH STATION PLATFORMS 
* OUT-OF-FACE INSTALLATIONS IN RAIL LAY- 
ING PROGRAMS * SANDY LOCATIONS ¢ ALL 
OTHER LOCATIONS WHERE TIE LIFE IS SHORT 
OR REPLACEMENT COSTS HIGH. 



































ENGINEERED FOR FULL-TIME PROTECTION of lading and cars. The entire 
245%” pocket is utilized for the superior protective action of this gear. 

No follower plates are needed. The capacity at 234” travel is in excess of 45,000 
foot-pounds, and the final sill pressure is kept at a low level. 

The FR-19 Gear, like all Miner gears, is fully enclosed and self-contained, 


giving the rubber pads protection against foreign material, and aiding in an easy 


application within the standard yoke and to the car at any shop or rip track. 


Sectional 
View 





successful 
railroads 
depend on 
strict economy 


that’s why the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Illinois Central 


Norfolk and Western 
and many others count on 


Special New York twist 
Grills for railroad 
work include Bonding, 
Prentice, Tie-Boring 
and Taper Shank drills 
(with or without 
use-em-up slabs). In 
addition there is a 
full range of standard 
Grills in every length 
and diameter 


NEW YORK TWIST DRILLS 


for maintenance, installation and construction 


requiring clean concentric holes without burrs 


In locomotives, cars, shops and America’s vast network of tracks the 
economical drilling of holes in all types of metals is essential. That’s why 
more and more railroads turn to NEW YORK twist drills. They bite faster, 
cut cleaner and produce more holes per drill. 

The pictures shown here, taken at B & O’s Mt. Clare shops are typical 
of scenes in plants all over the country where NEW YORK drills are pre- 
ferred because they do a top job with cost savings of at least 20%. 

NEw YoRK produces a full line of industrial quality high speed twist 
drills to solve any production or maintenance problem. Why not send us 
your specifications — We’ll be glad to make recommendations. 


I YORK BQ38 TWIST DRILL COMPANY, INC. 


Eastern Headquarters: 278 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
Midwest Headquarters: 30-A North Clinton Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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rT OUI OU NN os. csnccessassncsten sssnonoseiscduanonse 
ICC examiner’s report holds little hope for the future of rail 
passenger service. Year-long investigation produced this apprais- 
al of the passenger deficit: It’s real and serious. 










Better service and cost control ................cccccccccccceeeccccecceeeccecceseecees 


These twin points were interwoven in most discussions at the 
Coordinated Mechanical Associations’ annual meeting in Chicago. 
Another theme given emphasis: the need for greater coordina- 
tion and teamwork between various railroad departments. 













Four-in-one package for maintenance work ............cccccccccceeeeeeeees p.13 





































Machines for doing most of the essential track-maintenance op- 
erations have been packaged into a single outfit. The unit will 
renew ties; raise, surface and line track; pull and drive spikes; 
run up and tighten bolts; and drill bolt holes in rails. 


This washer gets all cars—high or low o...........cccccecceeeeeeseeeetteeeens p.14 
The Washington Terminal, collaborating with Whiting Corpora- 
tion engineers, has come up with a new-design car washer. It 
features roof and eave brushes which can be raised and lowered 
to handle cars of any height. 


M/W men increase RR net income ..............ccccccecccseseeessceceesseeeeseees p.23 


Mechanization of maintenance work, and the savings it has pro- 
duced, were major themes at last week’s conventions of the Road- 
masters’ and Bridge & Building associations. 


How 9 railroads beat the hot box menace ...............:ccccceesseeeeeees p.25 


Automatic, accurate—and economical—detection of overheated 
journals is used by the nine railroads to minimize costly delays 
to freight trains. Here’s a report on how the detectors work and 
why the future seems bright for automatic hot box detection. 


The Action Page—Make no small plans! ............ ec ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees p.42 


Railroads still face the need to re-establish their rights to equal- 
ity with other corporate industry. Two courses of action are 
urgent: Railroads must use vigorously all the liberty the 1958 
Transportation Act allows them, and they must carefully formu- 
late and publicize the further minimum legislative program nec- 
essary to restore railroad credit and growth potential. 


Short and Significant 





A uniform ‘fringe benefit’ move... 


has been launched by all standard railway labor organizations 
except the Engineers and Conductors. Demands were served 
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AERIAL CABLE is installed without crossarms, enabling railroad to add to electrical system with minimum labor cost and delay. 


Three won't make a crowd—with Anaconda Aerial Cable 


Crowded poles . . . new power lines 
needed! This railroad solved the prob- 
lem neatly and at low cost with Ana- 


conda Aerial Cable. 


Anaconda Aerial Cable is fast, easy 


to install — no special ducts, crossarms 


or insulators are needed. And one cable 


takes the place of multiple wires! 

Even where space is not a factor, you 
may find Anaconda Aerial Cable far 
more economical than other conductors 
in the long run. Aerial cable shrugs off 


wind, rain, snow and ice — withstands 
falling branches — minimizes mainte- 
nance and repairs; has unsurpassed de- 
pendability. 

TODAY’S FINEST AERIAL CABLE! Type AB 
butyl insulation gives Anaconda Aerial 


Cable top resistance to ozone, heat and 
moisture. The Man from Anaconda or 
your Anaconda distributor can give you 
full information. Write or call today. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 57336 


SEE THE MAN FRom AANACONDA 
FoR AERIAL CABLE 


. Conductors—copper or aluminum 


. Ozone-, moisture- and heat-resistant 
butyl insulation 


3. Neoprene weather-resistant jacket 


. Messenger 


5. Binder tape 








Week at a 


Glance 





Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, seven months 


SY webinicad kccwakhee $5,328,904,917 
Sg RAR ee rere et 6,115,399,181 
Operating expenses, seven months 
i, See ee ee 4,352,973,447 
Ls See Ee POS 4,812,497,958 
Taxes, seven months 
OR ore 502,862,761 
RS eee 
Net railway operating income, seven months 
a Ee 299,720,126 
ere et 519,061,429 
Net income estimated seven months 
SE Ar a eee 200,000,000 
CU udou owas <okw as on 397,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 
meet. 16; TURD <isicaas 90.96 
et. U0, THR. essivicsas 95.74 
Carloadings revenue freight 
Thirty-six wks., 1958 .... 20,146,021 
Thirty-six wks., 1957 .... 24,930,891 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Wk. ended Sept. 13, 1958 36,558 
Wk. ended Sept. 14, 1957 20,710 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Sept. 13, 1958 2,418 
Wk. ended Sept. 14, 1957 1,831 
Freight cars on order 
25,994 
Augue 1, 1987 ........ 85,229 
Freight cars delivered 
Seven months, 1958 .... 31,658 
Seven months, 1957 .... 59,136 
* 
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Subscription to railroad employees only in 
US. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 
one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 60¢, except special 
issues. Concerning subscripticns write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 







Sept. 10 on most roads, proposing a revised time limit rule on 
grievances, establishment of new rules governing hiring, new 
conditions of safety and sanitation, and a supplemental program 
of accident benefits. It’s an interim movement which the unions 
reportedly want to have out of the way by next year, when the 
wage-rule change moratorium expires. 














































GM's new high-horsepower locomotive .. . 
currently is demonstrating on the DM&IR. Essentially an SD-9 
with a turbosupercharger which boosts horsepower to 2,400, the 
locomotive is designated SD-24. It has all-electric controls, includ- 
ing a new 16-stage transition. 


Eastern railroads... 


may not accept the urgently sought handling charge on import 
and export freight, which the ICC accorded them—and which 
would net them about $10,000,000. Inter-port rivalry has intro- 
duced complications. 


PRR-Santa Fe purchase of TP&W ... 


has been approved again, this time by a three-man Federal court 
in Minneapolis. The court unanimously refused to issue an injunc- 
tion, sought by M&StL, to block the sale. Pennsy and Santa Fe 
already had ICC approval of the deal. Next (and last) step for 
M&StL, if it hopes to halt the sale: the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Freight forwarder volume rates . . 


remain suspended under an ICC order issued last week. Acting 
as an appellate division, the ICC’s Division 2 denied petitions to 
lift its suspension, which extends to March 12, 1959. The sus- 
pended rates involve so-called Plan 3 piggyback—under which 
shippers (including forwarders) would furnish their own t-o-f-c 
equipment. Motor carriers protested the rates, contending they 
would constitute an invasion of the trucking field. A hearing will 
be held Oct. 1 (RA, Sept. 15, p. 10). 


General Motors’ Aerotrain .. . 


is back in revenue service, this time on the Rock Island in subur- 
ban operation. Test runs scheduled to start Sept. 22, according to 
RI President D. B. Jenks, “may result in the ultimate purchase” 
of the two lightweight trains. It’s Rock Island’s second venture 
with lightweights in commuter operations. 


Pennsylvania and seven southern roads. . . 






are engaged in discussions which could result in discontinuance 
of through sleeping car service between New York and the South 
through the Washington gateway. Pennsy’s contention: It’s not 
getting a fair share of the revenue; it gets the short haul with 
part loads, while the southern lines get the long haul with more 
nearly full loads. Discussions are involving RF&P, ACL, SAL, 
FEC, Southern, C&O and N&W. 
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simplify. 


save Money 
standar dizing on 


OT ty Our 
1 Service Center 





e \ Standardize on AISI 4620 and 4340 and you stand- 
AMERICAN STEEL ardize on fabricating and heat treating processes... 


of Simplify inventory and purchasing... 
it Save money by cutting production costs right down 








: 8 the line 

CJ 3 You standardize, simplify and save money when 
you use AISI 4620 and 4340...available coast-to- 
coast from Steel Service Centers. For a list of these 
sources write: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street | New York 5, N. Y. 
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Passenger Picture: It's Gloomy 


ICC examiner’s report holds little hope for the future of rail passenger 
service. Year-long investigation produced this appraisal of the passenger 
deficit: It’s real and serious. Optimism doesn’t seem justified. 


In another decade the railroad passen- 
ger coach “may take its place in the 
transportation museum along with the 
stagecoach, the side-wheeler, and the 
steam locomotive.” 

That was the gloomy prediction last 
week of an ICC examiner’s report climax- 
ing a year-long inquiry into the railroad 
passenger service deficit. 

Examiner Howard Hosmer’s warning 
was couched in blunt terms: 

“If railroad passenger-miles (other than 
in commutation) continue to decline at 
the average rate of reduction between 
1947 and 1957, the parlor and sleeping- 
car service will have disappeared by 1965 
and the coach service by 1970.” 

He could see little hope that any in- 
tervening development could halt the 
passenger train’s headlong journey into 
oblivion. 

The examiner made no suggestions for 
any ICC steps to halt the trend—but, 
he warned, “unless the passenger deficit 
is eliminated or greatly reduced in the 
near future, the ability of the railroads 
to transport freight efficiently and eco- 
nomically is certain to be seriously im- 
paired.” 

The only answer, he indicated, seems 
to be a continuing reduction in passenger 
train operation—because “none of the 
suggested means of reducing the deficit, 
such as revision of labor agreements, 
lower taxes, discontinuance of subsidies 
for motor and air transportation, and 
more revenue from mail can be consid- 
ered promising.” 

Mr. Hosmer blamed the deficit on “the 
tremendous inflation in railroad operating 
costs” since World War II and the con- 
tinuing decline in revenues. He agreed 
that the railroads had good reason to be- 
lieve that the principal underlying cause 
of their loss of passenger traffic has been 
government promotion of air and highway 
transportation. 

His report mentioned the possibility of 
similar public aids to the railroads but 
said that “the railroads are defenseless 
against the tax assessors who seemingly 
are bent on killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg.” 

The report denied emphatically that 
the passenger service deficit is a book- 
keeping phantom. That had been the con- 
tention of some witnesses who claimed 
that the ICC formula for apportioning ex- 
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penses between freight and passenger serv- 
ice is unrealistic. 

Even if only “solely-related” passen- 
ger costs are taken into account, the ex- 
aminer said, the deficit still is staggering 
—currently about $140,000,000 a year. 

“The passenger deficit,” he concluded, 
“is not something which can be conjured 
away by statistical legerdemain. It is real 
and serious.” 

Mr. Hosmer said the ICC inquiry had 
uncovered little of the optimism about 
the future of railroad passenger service 
that sometimes makes newspaper head- 
lines, 

“Railroad presidents occasionally are 
quoted as saying publicly that their com- 
panies are not going out of the passen- 
ger business, which they are hopeful of 








Four-Track Shoo-Fly 


For the next two years, commuters 
on Chicago & North Western’s 
Galena Division will ride over this 
1,500-ft steel and timber trestle to 
bypass construction work on Chi- 
cago’s Northwest Expressway. This 
four-track shoo-fly, north of the 
mainline, is the longest bypass re- 
quired thus far to minimize train 
service interruptions in connection 
with metropolitan highway construc- 
tion in the area. North Western has 
17 major intersections with new 
super-highways, but only those that 
take the roadway under the tracks 
require rail detours. 











continuing without an out-of-pocket loss,” 
he said. “But those executives did not 
testify in this proceeding nor send sub- 
ordinate officials to make rosy predic- 
tions.” 

Mr. Hosmer chided critics who “accuse 
the railroad executives of wanting to get 
rid of their passenger business regardless 
of its profitability . . .” 

He asserted: 

“The evidence here supports the con- 
clusion that the railroads generally have 
not discontinued trains without serious ef- 
forts — sometimes prolonged —to make 
them pay and only after sympathetic con- 
sideration of public convenience. The offi- 
cials and employees of the railroads have 
a traditional pride in their long record 
as passenger carriers, and there is no 
reason to believe that profitable passenger 
operations have been abandoned.” 

The examiner was doubtful that im- 
proved equipment and service could make 
a dent in the deficit, declaring that after 
spending half a billion dollars on new 
passenger equipment between 1947 and 
1956 “the railroads cannot be justly 
charged with undue conservatism in mod- 
ernizing their passenger facilities.” 

He went on to say: 

“If railroad passenger service can be 
said to have any future, some bits of 
evidence here point to operations between 
the largest centers of population for dis- 
tances from 100 to 900 miles using non- 
luxury equipment perhaps including cars 
such as the Slumbercoach.” But this, 
he conceded, was only a “speculative 
guess.” 

He took note of the generally unfruit- 
ful efforts of railroads to win back pas- 
sengers with new lightweight equipment. 
Further experiments, he added, “would be 
questionable in view of the contracting 
share of the travel market available to 
the railroads today.” 

The railroads’ share of the market will 
continue to diminish, he predicted, par- 
ticularly in view of the oncoming “jet” 
age. “Almost the only advantage which 
railroad passenger service now has to 
offer in competition with motor and air 
travel,” he said, “is an incomparably bet- 
ter safety record. This factor is of negli- 
gible value .. .” ‘ 

His concluding point: 

“Finally, if it be true that the prefer- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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“Our patrons are brutal and demanding 
judges,” E. E. Foulks, assistant vice presi- 
dent—Rock Island, told the annual meet- 
ing of the Car Department Officers As- 
sociation last Monday. “They will give us 
the opportunity to transport their goods 
only when we are able to furnish them a 
highly satisfactory service at a reasonable 
cost.” 

The general themes of better service 
and control of costs pervaded most of the 
discussions held by the four mechanical 
associations at their annual meetings in 
Chicago last week. In addition to the 
CDOA, the Air Brake Association, the 
Locomotive Maintenance Officers As- 
sociation, and the Railway Fuel and Op- 
erating Officers Association held sessions 
at the Hotel Sherman on September 15, 16 
and 17. 

Mr. Foulks called for greater coordina- 
tion and teamwork with less competition 
between the various departments of rail- 
roads. “Our real boss (the shipper) is not 
interested in any interdepartmental quib- 

























Better Service and Cost Control 


That is the underlying theme of the Coordinated Mechanical Associa- 
tions annual meeting in Chicago. Need for greater inter-departmental 
coordination on railroads is also stressed. 





blings,” he said, “but judges us on the 
overall movement of his goods . . . We 
cannot feel that legislative action has 
solved our problems for there is still much 
to be done to hold the traffic we are pres- 
ently handling and recapture some of that 
lost to other forms of transportation.” 

The Transportation Act of 1958 and 
legislative challenges ahead were discussed 
by L. W. Horning, vice president—New 
York Central, at the Tuesday session of 
the Railway Fuel and Operating Officers 
Association. “The great danger of the mo- 
ment,” he warned, “is that people general- 
ly will now believe that since Congress 
enacted the Transportation Act of 1958, 
the problems of the railroads are solved.” 
This is not the case and the act does not 
include “a single dollar of subsidies” or 
“a dime of tax relief.” 

“Government relations, like public re- 
lations, is the job of every railroad man 
and woman,” Mr. Horning said. “The 
AAR and state railroad associations need 
help. The most effective help can come 


from railroad officials at the local level— 
from railroad officials who know their 
legislators at all levels and grasp every 
opportunity to discuss our problems with 
them.” 

“To some, ‘politics’ and ‘politicians’ 
have bad connotations,” Mr. Horning con- 
tinued. “It should not be so. We must 
learn to play the game of politics . 
We must support those who will fight for 
the right regardless of political conse- 
quences, and we must demonstrate to them 
that it pays to do so.” 

Another NYC vice president, Douglass 
Campbell of Chicago, told the RFOOA 
that public relations are now more im- 
portant than at any other time in railroad 
history. He said that railroads are now 
almost entirely dependent on _ public 
opinion—and they have not done an ef- 
fective job of selling themselves to their 
communities. Mr. Campbell referred to 
the Transportation Act of 1958 and said 
that its passage was entirely the result of 

(Continued on page 21) 

















Mr. Taft is on vacation. During his absence, this column 
is being written by other members of the staff. 


e CHANCES ARE SLIM that any part of the 1958 
Transportation Act will be declared unconstitutional. That’s 
the opinion of legal experts who have been closely follow- 
ing developments in New Jersey, where the constitutionality 
of the interstate service abandonments provision of the new 
law has been attacked (RA, Sept. 8, p. 9; Sept. 15, p. 9). 


PROPOSED DISCONTINUANCE of Hudson River 
ferry service by the New York Central and the Erie touched 
off the legal battle in New Jersey. So far, state authorities 
have won a federal court injunction preventing stoppage 
of the ferries—pending a hearing on the state’s petition to 
upset that part of the new Act which broadens the ICC’s 
authority over interstate service abandonments. The hearing 
may come within the next two weeks. 


TO UPSET THE LAW, New Jersey will have to estab- 
lish a violation of the rights of New Jersey citizens uncer 
the Fifth (due process) Amendment. This, according to the 
experts, will be hard to prove. A more likely possibility, 
they say, would be a court finding that the ICC had abused 
its discretion in not holding a final hearing on the ferry 
discontinuances. 
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Watching Washington with Water Taf 





THE RAILROADS CONTEND that the ICC already 
had ample evidence, from previous hearings, on which to 
base its decision not to interfere with the discontinuances. 
Another costly delay in taking off the ferries could be the 
result of any new hearing. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN to the rest of the act if the 
court does the unexpected and finds the interstate service 
abandonments provision unconstitutional, is a question cur- 
rently making the rounds. Best opinion is that the other 
major provisions of the act (including government-guaran- 
teed rail loans) won’t be affected at all by the New Jersey 
action, since they are unrelated to the disputed provision. 


e ICC WITNESSES may be called to testify this week 
before the Legislative Oversight Subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. The subcom- 
mittee opened two weeks of hearings last Tuesday, hoped 
to call ICC, FCC and CAB witnesses after winding up its 
SEC inquiry. 


e@ NEW CONCERN is evident among some railroad offi- 
cers as they analyze role of forthcoming transportation 
study group in the Senate. Group will have wide latitude 
in its studies; and pending their completion Congress may 
move slowly on any new legislation roads may seek in 1959. 
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Where railroad progress is cast in steel.... 






Born in a heart of fire, this flat car under 


\ frame emerges from its mold as a single unit of 






cast stee/ with tremendous integra/ strength 


———— 
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Over half a century ago, General Steel began with a big idea that 
promised equally big benefits to railroads—the combining of many 
separate parts into a rugged one-piece steel casting. 


















From the great strength and durability of these castings came 
’ A a longer life for railroad equipment, lower upkeep cost and increased 
operating safety. 
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General Steel, together with railroads and other industries using 
Commonwealth Products, has become bigger and better through 
the years. Together they set the standard today for progress and 
service... through outstanding performance. 
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Flat car with one-piece cast stee/ underframe. 


These underframes provide greatest strength at minimum Specify Commonwealth castings ... your solid investment for today 


weight, greater availability, lowest maintenance cost. and many years to come 
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FOR ALL-PURPOSE CARS 
Fairbanks-Morse 2-cyl. 
Model 45 Diesel 





FOR FRESH PRODUCE CARS 


Fairbanks-Morse 1-cyl. 
Model 45 Diesel 


NOW-—TWO F-M DIESELS ENGINEERED 
FOR REFRIGERATOR SERVICE! 


Fairbanks- Morse leads the diesel engine field 
in meeting the requirements of the fast-mov- 
ing refrigerator car industry. 

With two F-M Model 45 Diesel Engines to 
choose from, refrigerator car builders and 
operators can now select modern power engi- 
neered for each specific job. 


Whether the application is all-purpose or 
fresh produce refrigeration—for new con- 
struction or conversions—these F-M _ two- 
cylinder and one-cylinder diesels offer excep- 


tional economies with unsurpassed depend- 
ability. Backed by Fairbanks-Morse Nation- 
wide service, F-M Model 45 Diesel Engines 
are a sound investment in protection of ship- 
ments, profits and reputation. 

Call or write the Railroad Division for 
expert assistance by a trained Sales Engineer 
in specifying the most efficient power unit 
for your car program. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 So. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES @ ELECTRIC MOTORS @ GENERATORS @ PUMPS @ COMPRESSORS @ SCALES @ WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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MULTI-GANG package unit (above), combines machines for doing all the 
most essential track-maintenance work. 


The Four-in-One ‘Package’ 


Machines for carrying out most of the 
essential track-maintenance operations 
have now been packaged into a single 
outfit. 

Designated as the Multi-gang Package 
Unit, and placed on the market by Tam- 
per, Ltd., of Montreal, this equipment will 
renew ties, raise, surface and line track, 
pull and drive spikes, run up and tighten 
bolts, and drill bolt holes in rails. Four 
hydraulically operated machines are in the 
“package”—the Main Car, Hydrillbolter, 
Spike Hydrejector-Tie Hydrenewer, and 
Comboliner. 

A production tamping machine is in- 
corporated in the Main Car. The unit has 
a split crosshead, each side of which 
works independently of the other. The 
machine has a powered downfeed to “nip 
up” dangling crossties. According to its 
builders, the machine will tamp up to 600 
ft of track an hour. 

The Main Car doubles as a transport 
unit for as many as 13 men as well as 
for other machines in the “package.” The 
three smaller units can be rolled up or 
down a hydraulic tail rack between the 
Main Car’s deck and the rails. 

Powered by a 30-hp air-cooled gasoline 
engine, the Main Car is hydraulically 
propelled at speeds up to 25 mph. It has 
three operating controls—one for each 
tamping head and one for propulsion and 
braking of the car. The unit will remove 
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itself from the track, together with loaded 
machines, at almost any location. This is 
done with two crawler tracks mounted 
transversely under the unit. With these it 
can be steered like a conventiontal bull- 
dozer. 

The Hydrillbolter is a combination rail 
drill and bolting machine. The bolter has 
a single-control lever. This unit, operated 
by one man, features an automatic change 
from high-speed low-torque for running 
nuts to low-speed high-torque for nut 
tightening. It will handle nuts on either 
side of both rails. The drill attachment, 
adaptable in 2 min. time, will drill a 1%- 
in diameter hole in 112 min. The unit can 
be removed from the rails by two men. 

The Hydrejector-Hydrenewer, a com- 
bination spike puller and tie renewer, will 
pull from 20 to 25 spikes per minute and 
has a transverse carriage to speed the 
movement from one rail to the other. 
Control is by a single lever. As a tie re- 
newer, the unit is designed to renew 15 
to 20 ties an hour. Powered by a 9-hp 
gasoline engine, the machine hydraulically 
forces ties from beneath rails without, it is 
said, disturbing the track. Eight strokes 
are required to remove or insert a tie. 
The unit is equipped with handles and set- 
off wheels so one man can remove it from 
the rails. 

The Comboliner combines a powered 
jack and a track liner. It has rail dogs 





which automatically engage the rails, and 
a hydraulically operated foot plate which 
lowers onto the tie crib. A vertical hy- 
draulic ram at each end of the foot 
plate effects the track raise. A cross-level 
indicator, reading in inches, assists the 
operator in positioning rails horizontally. 
The foot plate also contains a double- 
acting hydraulic cylinder for lining pur- 
poses. When lining track, the operator 
inserts two lining anchors in the crib and 
operates the foot-plate ram, which exerts 
up to 10,000 Ibs of thrust in the desired 
direction. The unit is also equipped with 
retractable set-off handles and wheels, as 
well as a turntable for turning the set-off 
wheels to the desired side of the track. 


‘Bookend’ Bulkhead 


New design being service 
tested on two railroads 





~ 


ADJUSTABLE BULKHEADS ffor fiat 
cars support the lading firmly. 


The adjustable “bookend” bulkhead for 
flat cars, first built and tested two years 
ago (RA, Aug. 13, 1956, p. 35), has 
now been strengthened and is undergoing 
service testing on two railroads. 

Several changes have been made in the 
original design. The moveable bulkhead 
now has two horizontal instead of three 
vertical panels of Metalclad plywood. A 
12-in reinforcement channel shelf at top 
provides rigid support for the telescoping 
diagonal braces, the ends of which lock 
tightly in stake pockets. At the bottom, a 
10-in moveable channel locks in place on 
each side to a horizontal box-section 
weldment which can be freely positioned 
and anchored in stake pockets. 

The bulkhead (10 ft wide, 8 ft high) is 
held in place also by pins through gus- 
sets welded to the top and bottom chan- 
nels. 

The present design, as before, allows 
bulkheads to be placed flush with lading 
to eliminate dunnage. Weight of the as- 
sembly is 1,600 lb. Rectangular holes in 
bulkhead permit positioning with a fork 
lift truck as well as application or re- 
moval from car if desired. 








This Washer Gets All Cars—H 


Five roads schedule passenger trains in 
and out of the Washington Terminal at 
Washington, D.C. Before incoming trains 
again take to the road, the interiors of 
the equipment are cleaned and the ex- 
teriors washed. 

The WT was washing the exteriors by 
hand. It noted that many roads reported 
making savings by doing this work with a 
mechanical washer. These savings were 
being reported even by roads with fewer 
cars to wash than the WT. With an aver- 
age of 250 cars to be cleaned daily, the 
terminal felt that it could make substantial 
savings by doing this work with a mechani- 
cal washer. However, there was one dif- 
ficulty. There was no mechanical wash- 
ing equipment available to meet the un- 
usual needs of this terminal. 

Because it serves several roads, various 
types of passenger equipment come to this 
station. Some are conventional cars 13% 
ft high. Others are dome cars as high as 
15% ft. Still others are Budd cars with 
stainless-steel sides and tops 1112 ft high. 
A mechanical washer to clean this equip- 
ment had to be flexible enough to adjust 
to any roof height from car to car on a 
train. 


WASHINGTON TERMINAL cleans up to 250 passenger cars 
daily. To do so economically, mechanical washing equipment 
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Collaborating with engineers of the 
Whiting Corporation, the Washington 
Terminal came up with a new design of 
train washer. It features roof and eave 
brushes which can be raised and lowered 
by an operator to adjust to any car-roof 
height. 

Instead of being at one side, the opera- 
tor is in an elevated control house which 
straddles the track. The control house is 
above the eave and roof brushes. Both the 
inbound and outbound sides of it are of 
sloping glass panels. The operator can ob- 
serve conditions along the roof and at each 
side of the train. A control panel, having 
nine air-control valves and 36 individual 
pushbuttons, all suitably labeled, simpli- 
fies operation of the plant. The operator 
can apply or withhold water or solution 
at any “station” along the washing plat- 
form. 

The new train washer is a single-track 
one-direction facility which washes car 
roofs, eaves, sides, trucks and wheels. The 
concrete washing platform is 23 ft wide 
and 218 ft long. The washer has six pairs 
of side brushes, one pair of roof brushes, 
one pair of eave brushes, five arch-type 
sprayers and three truck-and-wheel spray- 


igh 


ers. Trains move through the plant at a 
speed of 70 ft per min. 

The first “station” which a car reaches 
when entering the plant is an arch-type 
prewetter. This directs sprays of water on 
to the sides and tops of the cars, Primary 
purpose of this station is to prepare the 
surfaces to receive and spread the cleans- 
ing solution. It also seals all voids against 
acid penetration. In addition, it tends to 
warm the surfaces in cold weather and to 
cool them in hot weather. 

The next station is an arch-type cleans- 
ing-solution applicator. This is arranged so 
the solution can be applied to only the 
sides of a car, to the roof only, or to both 
sides and roof. The cleansing solution con- 
tains acid for loosening and cutting dirt 
from the surfaces. 

Immediately after station No. 2 is a 
truck-and-wheel solution sprayer. The 
sprayer is a combination of horizontal 
and vertical pipes having nozzles for spray- 
ing an alkaline solution onto the outer sur- 
faces of the trucks and underframes and 
on both sides of both wheels. The solu- 
tion cuts the grease and neutralizes acid 
effluents from lavatories and toilets. 

The car then passes two vertical pairs 


was installed. Here a string of passenger cars is passing through 
the washer. Lead car (left), is entering final washing station. 
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of side brushes. The first, rotating in the 
direction of car travel, extends up the full 
height of the car side. The second brush, 
rotating against the direction of travel, is 
shorter and is for cleaning the car win- 
dows. Both brushes not only scrub the 
surfaces but keep them wet with the acid 
solution for further loosening of the dirt. 

The surfaces then move about 70 ft 
before they receive further treatment. 
This affords a time interval during which 
the solution can penetrate the dirt. 

The truck and wheels then move into 
another spraying station, At this point they 
are again doused with an alkaline solu- 
tion. 

A short distance farther the car en- 
counters another pair of side brushes. 
These extend for the full height of the 
sides. Rotating in the same direction as 
the car movement, they scrub the surfaces 
and apply more of the acid solution, or 
water, whichever is desired. 


Rinsing the Roof 


The car next passes under an arch-type 
sprayer which water rinses only the roof. 
A short distance farther, two roof brushes 
are lowered to scrub the roof. These 
brushes overlap so that no part of the 
roof is missed. Close by are two brushes 
which scrub the eave areas. These brushes 
swing down, the same as the roof brushes, 
from their retracted positions. Both the 
roof and eave brushes use only water for 
this operation. 

The car passes under another arch-type 
sprayer, which rinses the roof and sides, 
and a truck-and-wheel sprayer. The latter 
uses hot water as a rinse, which is ap- 
plied under high pressure supplied by a 
200-lb pressure pump. All truck-and- 
wheel sprayers are either controlled au- 
tomatically by track switches, or by a se- 
lector sWitch on the operator’s control 
panel. 

The car then enters the outbound or 
final washing station. This includes three 
pairs of brushes. The middle pair, revolv- 
ing with the direction of car travel, is for 
buffing the windows only. The first pair 
rotates with the direction of car travel 
while the third pair rotates in the other 
direction. 

The roof and sides then receive a high- 
pressure water rinse. This is applied by an 
arch-type sprayer under pressure from a 
225-lb pressure pump. 

Artesian well water is used in the op- 
eration at all points except at the final 
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ROOF BRUSHES can be adjusted to scrub 
some stainless steel ones only 11% ft high. 





LOOKING DOWN the washer from the 
end of the final washing station. The 
single-track facility has concrete washing 
platforms 23 ft wide and 218 ft long. 


window rinse. There city water is sprayed 
on the surface to preclude the possibility 
of water streaks on the glass when dry. 

The side brushes are set in a compres- 
sion-molded plastic and are backed by 
stainless steel. In general they have a 
diameter of 18 in. Some are enlarged to 24 
in. at the top or 22 in. at the bottom to in- 
sure scrubbing contact on cars having 
flared tops or skirts. When in operating 
position, about 3 in. of the bristles make 
contact with the surface. When in non- 
operating position, the side brushes pro- 
vide a clearance of 82 ft from the center 
line of track. 

The roof brushes vary in diameter from 
18 to 22 in. The eave brushes vary in 
diameter from 18 to 24 in. The larger 
diameter is at the ends so the brushes will 
follow the contours of the roofs. When 
retracted, these brushes provide an over- 
head clearance of 18 ft. Yet, they can be 
lowered sufficiently to permit the brushes 

















dome cars that reach 15% ft high, down to 
Control house operator has aerial view. 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL makes for fast 
and easy handling of the washer. The 
operator’s control panel is in an elevated 
cabin atop the washer. 


to be changed out from the ground, The 
24-in, brushes have aluminum cores which 
permit a denser brush to be made in the 
larger diameters. 

Each brush in the plant has its own 
electric motor. Each brush also has its in- 
dividual water sprayer, which applies the 
liquid to the periphery of the brush for 
flushing the solution and dirt out of the 
brush. The brushes are moved into operat- 
ing position by compressed air. Releasing 
the air permits counterweights to retract 
the brushes automatically. This arrange- 
ment also brings the brushes to their re- 
tracted position in the event of an air 
failure. 

The train washer was placed in opera- 
tion in June of this year. “The plant,” 
said a Washington Terminal officer, “has 
enabled the WT to wash ail types of pas- 
senger equipment faster and more eco- 
nomically than was possible by hand. 
Also, we get a more uniform job.” 






America’s atoms-for-peace program 
moves ahead on rails of steel... 











Another example of how railroad progress 
goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


From the very start of the nation’s vital atoms-for-peace program, 
America’s progressive railroads have played an essential role. The 
transportation job required in the construction of nuclear projects 
is vast and complex—and will become more so. And no other form 
of transportation can handle it with the efficiency and economy of 





the railroads. 

Ever increasing efficiency enables the railroads to keep pace with 

the newest and most dramatic developments in our national life — 

a partnership in progress that is essential to every one of us, in 
I P i I oO t t “7; © ba RAILROAD PROGRESS: Electronic freight yards improve 

peace as well as in war. service, speed shipments, keep America’s freight on the move. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS — ®) iteieenn te tan canted eneneet 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
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900 of the cars in this great 
PEE fleet are equipped with 


CAR DOORS 


Ki 


SUPERIOR 6-FOOT SLIDING DOORS 


were specified for every 40-foot, 40-ton car in this huge 
fleet of ‘‘super-tight’’ rolling deep-freeze plants. 


CAR DOOR COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Now from Griffin’s brand 





The best measurement of acceptance 


1953 1958 


One thousand Griffin Griffin EQS Steel Wheels an 
EQS Steel Test Wheels AAR standard ... with over 
put into service. 500,000 in service! 

















Modern Plants strategically located for service 














More Griffin Steel Wheels rolling 


out to join the first half-million! 


Here’s the newest chapter in the story 
of fifty million freight car wheels pro- 
duced by Griffin since 1877. 


A brand new ultra-modern plant— 
just put into production in Kansas City 
—is helping to add more Griffin EQS 
Steel Wheels per day to the over 500,000 
now in use. All railroads and private 
car lines from coast to coast can now ex- 


Give the ‘‘green’’ to 


GRIFZFIN § QUALITY STEEL 


and watch your costs go down! 
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pect better service through strategic 
plant location. 


Service of the first half-million has 
demonstrated the cost-cutting qualities 
of Griffin Steel Wheels: longer service 
life... better wear... greater uniform- 
ity ... closer tolerances ...a complete 
wheel inventory with fewer tape sizes 
and full interchangeability. 


EQS 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY, 445 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Griffin Steel Foundries, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Quebec 





New Products 








Instrument House 


Style HM instrument house has been de- 
signed with primary consideration given to 
the features of modular construction, im- 
proved lifting facilities and flexibility of 
interior arrangements. The rugged, steel- 
sheet construction affords a minimum of 
maintenance. Railway signaling equipment 
and apparatus are offered maximum pro- 
tection from exposure to the elements with 
the dust-tight slip-joints. Elimination of 
various size spreader bars for lifting is ac- 
complished by utilizing built-in lifting pins 
in the top of pilasters located at each end 
of the house. Arrangements have been in- 
cluded for mounting on concrete or cast- 
iron piers. The instrument house can with- 
stand the severe stresses and strains to 
which it is subjected when being lifted for 
shipment and installation. This rigid con- 
struction also permits supporting the house 
at the corners, thereby minimizing founda- 
tion requirements. Provision has been 
made for various shelf arrangements on 
sides and ends of the house. The interior 
may be lined with insulation if desired. 
Style HM houses are 9 ft 214 in. high and 
6 ft 6 in. or 8 ft 6 in. wide. Union Switch 
& Signal, Division of WAB Co., Dept. RA, 


Swissvale, Pa, 


Yard Evaluation Computer 


A mobile laboratory, housed in a large 
truck, is now available for railroad service 
on a contract basis as an ultra-modern 
yard evaluation computer. It is used to 
analyze the characteristics of gravity yards 
to determine optimum adjustment of. con- 
trol equipment in automatic yards and to 
make engineering studies of manual yards. 
The yard evaluation computer can be used 
during regular yard operation, without use 
of special test cars, and without interfer- 
ence with revenue traffic. General Railway 
Signal Co., Dept. RA, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Car Insulation 


Rubatex Insulated Hardboard has been 
used to insulate tank cars for transport- 
ing liquid carbon dioxide. In making the 
tank car installation, blocks of 2-in. thick 
Rubatex were fabricated to fit contour 
of the cars. The 27 x 54-in. pieces were 
adhered to the tank surface with a cold 
adhesive. Rubatex can be shaped with 
special wood working tools. No vapor bar- 
rier was employed. The material, which is 
closed cellular rubber, does not absorb 
moisture. Rubatex Div., Great American 
Industries, Inc., Dept. RA, Bedford, Va. 


Telegraph Power Supply 

A new magnetically regulated multi- 
range telegraph power supply, which occu- 
pies only 3% in. of 19-in. relay rack 
space, features new compact silicon rec- 
tifier units. Output voltages of 110, 130 or 
160 volts are available from this unit by 
simple changes of strapping. They remain 
constant despite changes from no load to 
maximum rated load of %2 amp. Regula- 
tion is accomplished without use of tubes, 
transistors or moving parts. Electronic 
Communication Equipment Co., Dept. RA, 
1249 W. Loyola Ave., Chicago 26. 


Journal Lubricator 

The Albert twin-type reversible lubricat- 
ing pad consists of an outer blanket of 100 
per cent cotton fibers tuffed with a highly 
absorbent lamp type wicking and backed 
up with a special felt to insure immediate 
absorption of oil. Canvas duck encloses a 
reinforced tempered blue steel spring as- 
sembly which holds the pad in contact 
with the journal at all times. Handles, with 
wicks, are sewed across the entire pad. 
The pad has AAR approval for test appli- 
cations. Albert Mfg. Co., Dept. RA, 4912 
Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
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Cable and Conduit 

New sealed, continuous light-weight 
metallic sheath, termed C-L-X, houses ap- 
propriate insulated wires and cables. This 
combination provides an almost indestruct- 
ible line of cable for electrical power 
transmission, communication and _ signal- 
ing for railroad installations. It provides 
complete protection from water, gas, 
chemicals, oil and mechanical damage. 
C-L-X is ideal for aerial application as 
well as direct burial and interior installa- 
tion. Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Dept. 
RA, 79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

activated public opinion. The Smathers 
bill “put out a few grass fires,” but fur- 
ther action is needed in the next Congress 
and in the Congress beyond that. 

T. T. Blickle, general manager—me- 
chanical of the Santa Fe, told the Loco- 
motive Maintenance Officers Association 
that the “problems encountered while go- 
ing through the dieselization process were 
quite different than the major problems 
facing us today . . . Most of the econo- 
mies resulting from conversion from steam 
to diesel have already been realized.” The 
pressing problems of the moment are: 

@ “Tremendous” increases in labor and 
material costs coupled with the increasing 
age of the locomotive being operated and 
maintained. 

@ Fluctuations in traffic which now 
make it necessary for fully dieselized rail- 
roads to lay up locomotives with conse- 
quent decreases in utilization and the 
problems and costs involved in_ their 
storage. 

@ Management interest in “cheaper” 
fuels which in some cases have upped 
maintenance costs and road failures while 
increasing the investment in the locomo- 
tives requiring special combustion or fuel- 
handling equipment. 

@ Obsolescence which is already at the 
stage where consideration must be given 
to either modernization or purchase of re- 
placements with a simultaneous study of 
the problem of providing at the lowest 
cost stand-by locomotives to handle peak 
movements. 

@ More restrictive ICC Locomotive 
Inspection Rules which will become effec- 
tive on January 1. 

“It is going to be necessary to find addi- 
tional ways and means of saving man- 
hours and materials,’ Mr. Blickle said, 
“Committees of the LMOA have done a 
magnificent job in the past and their ef- 
forts have helped attain the position which 
the railroads hold today in diesel locomo- 
tive operation and maintenance . . . Me- 
chanical Departments are today faced 
with one of the greatest challenges—that 
of getting the job done in the face of ris- 
ing costs and limited budgets . . . We 
must take full advantage of the skills and 
knowledge which are available, and of 
new techniques as they present them- 
selves.” 

R. M. MacDonald, director of opera- 
tion, Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada, described some of his organi- 
zation’s recent activities for the Air Brake 
Association. This regulatory group, Ca- 
nadian counterpart of the ICC in the 
U.S., has recently directed the develop- 
ment of a uniform set of Air Brake Rules. 
There was no arbitrary action; and man- 
agement, supply and labor groups were 
given every opportunity to express their 
views. The new rules represent “a fine ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished when 
a common problem is attacked with rea- 
son and good will,” according to Mr. Mac- 
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Better Service and Cost Control 


Donald. A similar series of steps pro- 
duced the Uniform Code of Operating 
Rules prescribed by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for Canadian rail- 
ways. 

Mr. MacDonald discussed Bill C-52, re- 
cently passed, which amends the Railway 
Act and permits the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to make grants to Ca- 
nadian railways for the purpose of plac- 
ing reflective markings on the sides of 
rolling stock. This legislation was the re- 
sult of five years’ study which showed that 
reflective materials are an effective solu- 
tion to the problem of having motor vehi- 
cles run into the sides of trains at grade 
crossings. The study went on to show that 
the provision of these markings would in- 
volve considerable money, and that this 
was an expenditure which should not be 
borne completely by the railways. The re- 
sult is that Bill C-52 allows government 
grants of up to 80 per cent of the total 
cost of applying reflective markings. 

The Car Department Officers Associa- 
tion outlined a four point program which 
should enable railroads to furnish equip- 
ment which will satisfy both shipper and 
consignee. According to a CDOA com- 
mittee, railroads and carbuilders must ad- 
here to the following: 


@ Standardize car parts and equipment 
to reduce car maintenance and delays for 
repairs. 

@ Consider requests of shippers and 
consignees for specially equipped cars 
where traffic warrants. 

@ Supply shippers with suitable clean 
equipment to reduce loss and damage. 


@ Equip cars with suitable lading 





securements to reduce damage costs to 
shippers. 

In the design of cars, the following are 
recommended: Further development of 
side doors and openings to facilitate eco- 
nomical loading and unloading; develop- 
ment of anchoring devices to reduce 
damage to car linings; mandatory use of 
automatic slack adjusters; standardization 
and improvement of car truck designs; re- 
search to minimize metal corrosion; 
greater strength in freight car ends; and 
improved body bolster and side sill de- 
signs. 

Another CDOA committee commented 
on the “disappointing” journal perform- 
ance figures produced in 1957. Recently 
developed lubricators present another field 
where standardization and material im- 
provements are needed. The committee 
pointed out that applications of lubrica- 
tors are not being made at a rate which 
would equip all cars with these devices 
by the January 1. 1960 date when their 
use is to be mandatory under present 
AAR Interchange Rules. Journal stops and 
roller bearings received favorable notice. 
A CDOA survey showed that there were 
3,511 mechanical refrigerator cars in serv- 
ice on June 17, 1958. 

Railroads should be prepared to meet 
increased car loadings, L. L. Adams, as- 
sistant to vice president—traffic, U. S. 
Steel, warned car officers last Tuesday. He 
said that J. M. Symes, PRR president, had 
only the previous day predicted the worst 
car shortage ever if traffic picks up rapidly. 
Already U. S. Steel is experiencing diffi- 
culty in getting covered gondolas. Mr. 
Adams predicted that the impending car 
shortage would duplicate those of the past 
where the first shortage occurs in 65-ft 
gondolas, then in wood-floor gondolas, 
then in box cars, and finally in a general 
shortage of all types of cars. 





A Five-Point Program 


tive field, he named five needs: 


modernize plant and equipment. 


to handle volume traffic. 





Dearmont Calls for Action 





An aroused public is aware of the railroads’ plight, Russell L. Dearmont, 
president of the Missouri Pacific, told railroad and supply men attending 
the annual meetings of the Coordinated Mechanical Associations and the 
Allied Railway Supply Association. But now that the Transportation Act 
has been passed, Mr. Dearmont saw need for further action. In the legisla- 


@ Repeal of the 10 per cent tax on fares to attract more passengers. 
@ Continuation of the reserve fund to give the railroads capital to 


@ Freedom to set rates. Mr. Dearmont believes the railroads have got 
to reduce rates to meet the competition and because railroads are geared 


@ Subsidies to the competition must get’ attention. The competition 
must pay a reasonable share of its costs. 

@ Railroads need the right to give diversified service. 

In the labor field, Mr. Dearmont labeled the set-up stupid, inexcusable 
and wasteful. Noting that all locomotive engineers do about the same 
kind of work, he said pay ranges from $2.60 to $11.59 per hour on his 
road. He termed the more than a million dollars spent by his road because 
of the Arkansas excess crew law money “thrown down a rat hole.” 

Mentioning the experiments made by the MoPac to increase passenger 
business, Mr. Dearmont reported they have been both interesting and 
successful. He believes that, as long as roads have to haul passenger cars, 
it is preferable to fill them with people. He said the MoPac was making 
more money with reduced fares and better and more courteous service. 
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Passenger Picture: It's Gloomy 


(Continued from page 9) 
ence of the American public for motor 
and air travel is undermining the potential 
value of railroad passenger transportation 
to the national defense, this situation 
should be fully disclosed so that it may 
be recognized as a calculated risk.” 

Interested parties have 30 days to file 
exceptions to the examiner’s report. An 
additional 20 days will be allowed for 
the filing of replies. 

Among other highlights of the report: 

e@ Rising wages—coupled with restric- 
tive labor agreements—have contributed 
heavily to the passenger service deficit. 
Mr. Hosmer cited this example, among 
others: “The Burlington’s Denver Zephyr, 
a high-speed overnight train between Chi- 
cago and Denver, running 1,034 miles 
in 16.5 hours, requires the services of 
eight engine crews, whose members re- 
ceive a total of ten and one-third days’ 
basic pay.” 

e@ Higher or lower fares may be a par- 


Feather-bedding 


Pennsylvania President James M. 
Symes has proposed a sweeping probe of 
the effects of feather-bedding on the 
transportation industry. 

Specifically, he suggested that a com- 
mission be set up to “investigate the ex- 
tent to which feather-bedding is a burden 
on interstate commerce.” 

In any enterprise system, Pennsy’s 
president declared, “rules which are de- 
signed to defeat man’s efforts to produce 
the most with the least effort, cannot be 
justified and should not be tolerated.” 

At first, he said, the study should prob- 
ably be confined to the railroad industry. 
“where the rules and agreements are 
spelled out in great detail. But certainly 
for the sake of the over-all economy it 
should move from there into other forms 
of transportation.” 

Such an investigating commission, he 
added, “should be more than a mediation 
board or similar advisory body.” 

(The suggestion was reminiscent of a 
recommendation by an emergency board 
in 1955 for establishment of a commis- 
sion “to review and modernize the wage 
rate structure as a whole of the operating 
classifications in the railroad industry.” 
The proposal grew out of an investigation 
of demands by the ORC&B for a gradu- 
ated pay scale on the weight-on-drivers 
basis for conductors and brakemen. The 
1955 recommendation, however, failed to 
develop into any such modernization of 
wage structures. ) 

Mr. Symes proposed the study in an 
address to a Transportation Association 
of America institute in Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
was one of 10 suggestions he made in a 
program to “help achieve both the im- 
mediate and the long-range restoration of 
railroad health.” 
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tial answer in some cases but this is a 
problem for the managers of individual 
roads. Mr. Hosmer found “much to be 
said in favor of allowing (railroads) a 
large measure of managerial discretion 
in pricing their service.” 

e “Commutation traffic probably will 
be the last form to disappear for the 
reason that, despite the tremendous de- 
velopment of highways and other facilities 
such as tunnels and bridges for the benefit 
of motor transportation, a considerable 
number of commuters will continue to 
be dependent on rail transportation for 
some time to come.” 

e@ “There is clearly a continuing need 
of good railroad transportation for the 
postal service . . . (but) it appears to be 
not essential to the needs of the postal 
service that the railroads continue to 
carry passengers.” The answer, said the 
report, may be trains devoted exclusively 
to mail and express. 


Study Proposed 


Another of his proposals was a familiar 
one: “Establish a government agency to 
lease equipment to railroads so that each 
of them can participate in furnishing a fair 
share of the fleet of rolling stock which 
will be needed in the years immediately 
ahead.” 

Mr. Symes did not mention directly the 
loan guarantee provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. By implication, he 
played down the effect of the program. 

Still, Mr. Symes declared, some means 
must be found “to provide the presently 
destitute railroad industry with new and 
modern equipment for which they do not 
have adequate capital funds . . . There is 
only one way I know to do this . . . there 
is not any satisfactory, workable or prac- 
tical alternative.” 

PRR’s president devoted considerable 
time to contrasting the Russian and the 
American approaches to transportation, 
drawing on the experiences of Railway 
Age Publisher R. G. Lewis on his recent 
tour over 5,600 miles of railway in the 
U.S.S.R. 


There’s a lesson for the U.S., Mr. 


NEXT WEEK 


A complete report on last week’s 
Chicago meeting of the Signal 
Section. The meeting, still in 
progress as this issue went to 
press, pointed up the expanding 
role of signal officers in helping 
improve railroad operating effi- 
ciency with facilities that meet 
today’s needs of flexibility, rug- 
gedness and safety. 








Symes noted, in Russia’s intense pressure 
for a bigger, better railroad plant. The 
Soviet Union has the material, the man- 
power, the brainpower to build other 
transport forms—but their emphasis is on 
the railroads. 

“It must be,” he said, “that as a nation 
determined to be powerful, both economi- 
cally and militarily, they purposefully de- 
cided to put their blue chips on rail- 
roads.” 

While Russia moves one way, he said, 
the U.S. has moved another. Billions of 
dollars have been poured into tax-exempt 
facilities for non-rail transport here. Earn- 
ings haven’t enabled the railroads to keep 
pace. 

“The result has been a steady erosion of 
the nation’s only form of transport which 
has inherent characteristics for emergency 
expansion of its capacity. As a result of 
this erosion and the lack of money for 
American railroad plant and equipment 
we are in a precarious condition.” 

How can the situation be improved? 
Mr. Symes’ 10 points included, in addi- 
tion to the feather-bedding and lease 
proposals: 

e@ Establish a Cabinet-rank Secretary 
of Transportation post. 

@ Tax all transportation on an equal 
basis. 

@ Incorporate suburban rail transport 
in an over-all program operated under an 
integrated commission without cost to 
participating railroads. 

@ Repeal the passenger excise tax. 

@ Remove all taxes from deficit-ridden 
passenger facilities. 

@ Relieve railroads of grade crossing 
protection and maintenance costs. 

e@ Give transportation companies the 
right to engage in other forms of trans- 
portation. 

e@ Encourage railroad mergers. 


ICC Grants More Freedom 


For SP-Owned Truck Line 


More freedom for a rail-owned motor 
carrier was decreed last week by the ICC. 
Over-riding the protests of other truckers, 
the commission authorized the SP-owned 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company to ex- 
tend its operations as a contract carrier 
of autos and trucks from three General 
Motors plants in California to on-line 
rail points in Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Utah. There are no key- 
point or __ prior-or-subsequent-rail-haul 
strings attached. 

The commission turned down PMT’s 
request for authority to extend its opera- 
tions to points off the SP line. This, said 
the commission, would deprive connecting 
rail carriers of substantial traffic. 

Commissioners Arpaia and Murphy dis- 
sented from the majority decision. Mr. 
Arpaia contended: “The majority has not 
only failed to follow Congressional policy 
but has misapplied the Congressional man- 
date”—i.e., that the various forms of 
transportation be kept separate and com- 
petitive. 
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M/W Men Increase RR Net Income 


Savings produced by mechanization of maintenance 
work expected to play even bigger role in the future. 
Theme is stressed in major addresses before Road- 
masters’ and Bridge & Building conventions. 


The attitude of railroad managements 
toward their maintenance of way depart- 
ments is undergoing a significant change. 
Management now regards this department 
as a factor that can make an important 
contribution to net income. And manage- 
ment is convinced the contribution will 
grow in importance as time goes by. 

This theme cropped up time and again 
in major addresses delivered at the Con- 
rad Hilton hotel, Chicago, before joint 
sessions of the annual conventions of the 
Roadmasters’ Association and the Ameri- 
can Railway Bridge & Building Associa- 
tion. C. J, Fitzpatrick, president of the 
North Western, dwelt on it at length in an 
address entitled “Productivity—A Key to 
Railroad Prosperity.” Clark Hungerford, 
president of the Frisco, mentioned it fre- 
quently in an address on “Railroads— 
Past, Present and Future.” And R. G. 
May, vice president of the AAR’s opera- 
tions and maintenance department, refer- 
red to it indirectly in an address entitled 
“Railroading—Men, Methods and Ma- 
terials.” 

“Down through the years,” said Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, “I have on occasion been told 
by maintenance men that they work under 
somewhat of a psychological disadvantage 
because, due to the very nature of their 
activities, they are spenders of railroad 
funds, rather than revenue producers. 

“We on the North Western don’t accept 
this view. It is no more accurate than to 
say the revenue producers can take sole 
credit for a railroad’s net income. It takes 
both sides of the ledger to develop net in- 
come. How large that will be is deter- 
mined not merely by the amount of total 
revenues but also how efficiently and how 
wisely the spending departments meet 
their necessary commitments. In mainte- 
nance activities, any increase in produc- 
tivity for each dollar spent is the best in- 
dicator of effective supervision and ad- 
ministration.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick referred to the progress 
that has been made in mechanizing the 
maintenance of way forces. He is sure, 
however, that “we are only on the thresh- 
old of such mechanization and that 25 
years hence railroad men and maintenance 
equipment designers will look with amuse- 
ment at some of the machinery which we 
pride ourselves with having today.” 

Then he threw in this word of caution: 
“While the mechanization of roadway 
equipment is still comparatively new, and 
in its infancy, those who assume responsi- 
bility for its future development should 
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not let themselves be trapped into moss- 
back thinking. By this I mean they should 
not develop a resistance to change, simply 
because they have a good product. 

“All too often in the past the railroad 
industry has been accused of just such re- 
sistance, particularly in car design and 
construction. It is understandable that 
equipment and supply manufacturers, and 
railroad personnel who work with them, 
can become loyal to one product, but that 
loyalty and attachment is false and a detri- 
ment to the development of the railroad 
industry if it amounts to closing your eyes 
to greater improvement and efficiency. 

“Just as the public will always flock to 
the man who builds a better mousetrap, so 
will railroads be attracted to roadway ma- 
chines that show real improvement over 
their predecessors. In other words, the 
developers of roadway machines will es- 
tablish reputations not so much on what 
they already have placed on the market 
but on the better machines that will in- 
evitably come as a result of your open 
mindedness and ingenuity. 

“In my grandfather’s day the principal 
qualification for a maintenance of way 
man was a Cast iron back with a hinge on 
it. Today the qualifications have changed. 
The hinge has been removed, mechanized 
into a power tool and put in front of him 
where he can see it and control it. The re- 
sult is that more and more emphasis is 
being placed on his skill rather than his 
strength to get the job done more easily, 
efficiently and quickly. 

“If we are unique among transportation 
agencies in that we alone have our own 
right of way to maintain, then it behooves 
us to be unique in our methods of reduc- 
ing maintenance costs and doing so on our 
own initiative. 

“The stakes are high if we attach any 
meaning to the inherent advantages of 
railroads over their competitors as the 
most efficient means of mass transport in 
existence. There can be only one objec- 
tive: To translate that inherent advantage 
into actuality by producing transportation 
in increasing volume and at an ever-de- 
creasing cost. 

“The shipping public will inevitably buy 
our product if the price is right. Railroad 
costs determine how attractive the price 
will be, That is why I believe the cost of 
maintenance—which amounted to a billion 
and a half dollars as of last year—is one 
of the important keys to railroad pros- 
perity. 

“This is an era of great technological 









CLARK HUNGERFORD, president, Frisco 

“The challenge we face today—and the 
one we shall face tomorrow—is to find 
ways to bring about further improvement.” 





R. G. MAY, vice president, operations and 
maintenance department, AAR—“Even the 
casual observer must admit they [the rail- 
roads] are doing an outstanding job under 
the most trying conditions.” 





B. R. MEYERS brought greetings from 
the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, of which he is president. Mr. 
Meyers is chief engineer of the North 
Western. 
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E. L. ANDERSON, president of the Road- 
masters’ Association and retired chief 
engineer, Frisco. 


W. H. HUFFMAN, president of the Bridge 
& Building Association and assistant chief 
engineer, Chicago & North Western. 





development and we in the railroad in- 
dustry dare not overlook the opportunities 
to share in its benefits. Such benefits, how- 
ever, would be meaningless if at the same 
time we adhere to obsolete practices or 
tolerate and pay for wasteful or unneces- 
sary productivity.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick described the railroads 
as “a great natural resource as producers 
of cheap volume transportation.” But this 
resource, like all others, must be de- 
veloped, he added. “In that development 
many doors must be opened. Some were 
opened by recent congressional actions. 
We are hopeful it will open others. But the 
main job remains with us in all our rail- 
road operations, procedures—and_think- 
ing.” He is convinced that “as those doors 
are opened, railroads will be able to pro- 
vide the public with mass transportation 
at a greater volume and at a lower cost 
than ever before.” 

Greater mechanization of maintenance 
of way work will help open those doors, 
declared Mr. Fitzpatrick. “To my mind,” 
he said, “the surface has only been 
scratched in this most important field. The 
potential for greater productivity in rail- 
road maintenance alone is tremendous, 
far more so than can be found in any 
other form of transportation, if only for 
no other reason than that we have more 
to maintain.” 

The need for more progress in M/W 
mechanization was cited by Mr. May 
while, paradoxically, he was discussing the 
progress already made in this direction. 
“One marked result of this technological 
progress,” he said, “has been a reduction 
in rail employment since 1945 of nearly 
half a million men. Now, no one likes to 
see jobs abolished, but in an industry 
where wages are continually increasing 
and where labor costs eat up 54 cents of 





each dollar of revenue, attempts to save 
in this area were inevitable. 

“The average railroad employee re- 
ceives $5,400 a year in wages. Just for a 
moment, try to imagine where the in- 
dustry would be today if we were still 
paying an extra half million men that kind 
of wage each year. Despite the drop in 
employment, however, individual wage 
rates have risen so steeply that the rail- 
roads’ total wage bill last year was $5,358,- 
000,000, or 28 per cent more than in 
1946.” 

Mr. Hungerford also developed figures 
to show that further progress is needed in 
efficiency to match the increase in wages. 
“In relation to our revenues,” he said, “we 
spent more on maintenance of way and 
structures in 1957 than we did in 1938. In 
1938 we spent $420 million. In 1957 this 
had risen more than three-fold to $1,400,- 
000,000.” During the intervening years, 
prices not only went up but wages of the 
lowest paid track worker increased more 
than four-fold, he pointed out. “Offsetting 
these factors, was a reduction in man- 
hours of 33 per cent, from 441 million in 
1938 to 330 million in 1957. 

“In those figures we find evidence of the 
ingenuity of our maintenance personnel 
who, year in and year out, have moved 
methodically on to ever higher standards 
and better ways of doing a job.” 

“There is little doubt,” continued Mr. 
Hungerford, “that the years ahead will see 
a continuation of these efforts; nor can 
there be any doubt that the entire railroad 
plant of the future will reflect a higher 
state of development than the one we 
know today . . .” He is convinced that the 
roadway of the future “is going to be a 
tougher, more efficient instrument of pre- 
cision—and you gentlemen will have made 
it all possible.” 


Rate Hike Must Precede Pay Hike 


Canada’s railways are adopting a new 
method for attacking the major problem 
blamed for placing the carriers in their 
present serious financial situation. They’re 
going after the money to pay wage in- 
creases before—not after—agreeing to the 
increases. 

Historically, the procedure has been re- 
versed. Unions won wage increases; man- 
agement—months later—won rate in- 
creases to cover the wage boosts. Now 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
are delaying accepting or rejecting a wage 
boost recommendation until they can ex- 
plore the possibilities for obtaining the 
revenue to cover the increase. 

The issue is the Conciliation Board 
recommendation for increases totaling 
about 14 cents an hour over a two-year 
period for some 130,000 non-operating 
employees. The carriers estimate that the 
recommendation, applied to all railway 
employees, would cost about $60,000,000 
annually. 
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The railways’ schedule called for an ap- 
plication for a freight rate increase to be 
made last week to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. The proposal: an im- 
mediate rate boost of 19 per cent (25 
cents per ton on coal and coke). CNR 
and CPR have requested an early-Octo- 
ber hearing, “in view of the urgency of the 
situation and mindful of the fact that a 
strike vote is being taken by the non- 
operating unions.” 

This income-before-outgo approach in 
rate-wage matters drew emphatic com- 
ment recently from CPR President N. R. 
Crump: 

“Invariably the wage increases [are] 
granted—usually there has been retroac- 
tivity—and yet it has taken us many 
months to obtain a freight rate increase to 
offset those increased costs. While those 
hearings are on before the Board of 
Transport, of course, our increased wage 
costs are going on and the position of the 
railways deteriorates. This time lag has 





been a matter of months, up to as much 
as two years ... And it is this time lag 
between wage increases and rate increases 
that had put the railways of Canada in 
the serious financial position they are in 
today, in my opinion.” 

How serious is the financial position? 
Mr. Crump and CNR President Donald 
Gordon, in a letter to Minister of Labor 
Michael Starr, said that if the $60,000,000 
wage cost were added to the deficit cur- 
rently being incurred “this would result 
in a loss of over $90,000,000 per annum 
before any payment to the owners of these 
systems (CPR and CNR).” 

It’s just wishful thinking, President 
Gordon said, “for anyone to believe that 
it is possible for the costs of any service 
to be absorbed in any other way than in 
the price for that service . . . Our attitude 
has been that the user of the railway 
service is the person who should pay the 
price for that service and any other action 

(Continued on page 36) 
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What is the present status of automatic 
hot box detection? How accurate is it? Is 
it economically justified? How does it 
benefit train operations, and what is its 
future? 

To answer these questions Railway Age 
went to the nine U. S. railroads now using 
automatic hot box detectors. The follow- 
ing report is based on their experiences, 
plus field trips to detector installations. 

Working with the Servo Corporation of 
America, the Chesapeake & Ohio installed 
the first hot box detector, on a railroad, at 
Norge, Va., 1n November 1956. Since 
then, detectors have been installed on the 
Norfolk & Western; Reading; Boston & 
Maine; New York Central; Southern; Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western; Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Pennsylvania. 

Many solutions to the hot box problem 
have been proposed. Some are effective, 
but the problem remains. Freight cars 
do run with hot journals at one time or 
another, resulting in delays to trains and, 
sometimes, expensive wrecks. Automatic 
and accurate detection of hot boxes is 
one economical method of reducing such 
delays and preventing the wrecks. 

The Servo hot box detector is mounted 
along the track to view passing journals 
of moving freight trains. A pen-graph re- 
corder, actuated by the detector, records 
a pattern showing each journal on the 
train. The pen’s deflection is proportional 
to the heat radiated by each passing jour- 
nal. An abnormally hot journal shows a 
relatively large deflection or “pip” com- 
pared with a normal box. Roller bearing 
cars and locomotives are easily identified 
because their pips are slightly taller than 
those of a solid bearing journal, but ap- 
preciably shorter than a pip indicating a 
hot box. 

As the accompanying chart shows, a 
pip is recorded for each journal. The 
height of the pip is proportional to the 
heat radiated by the journal. It is a sim- 
ple matter of counting pips from the 
front end of the train to locate accurately 
the abnormally hot journal. The consensus 
of railroads using detectors appears to be 
that a 12- or 15-mm deflection indicates 
an abnormally hot journal. A car with a 
journal causing such a deflection should 
be stopped and inspected. As the chart 
indicates, the hot box having a 15-mm 
deflection is readily observed. 

Identification of roller bearing cars has 
not been difficult because a roller bear- 
ing car will show four large pips per side, 
that is, eight all together The symmetry 
of the pattern of four tall pips in a row is 
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How 9 RRs Beat the Hot Box Menace 


Composite chart shows typical hot box indications 
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ROLLER BEARING car is easily identified by four tall pips on each side of car. 


easy to spot. Also, the operator may 
check these pips with those of the engine, 
which he knows has roller bearings. While 
it is true that all high pips on one car 
could indicate hot boxes, chances are 
mathematically remote that such an 
instance would arise. It has never hap- 
pened on any of the nine roads. 

Here’s another proof of the accuracy of 
the detectors. Several roads reported that 
train crews, after being told they had a 
hot box after stopping their train, walked 
back to the specified box, felt it, and 
were unable to decide whether it was ab- 
normally hot. One crew, disbelieving that 
the detector equipment had pin-pointed a 
hot box, opened the box and was sur- 
prised to see the waste burst into flame 
when the journal lid was lifted. 

In one instance on the C & O, the 
crew was unable to decide from inspec- 
tion of the journal whether the car should 
be set out. After further consultation 
with the man who reported the defective 
journal had produced a 15-mm deflection, 
the crew set the car out. When the car- 
men jacked up the car, they found the 
babbitt had run down to the brass. 

The old theory that a journal will 
smoke when it gets hot seems to have 
gone into the discard recently with the 
use of journal lubricators. However, the 


hot box detector has pointed out abnor- 
mally hot journals which are equipped 
with journal lubricators. In one of these 
cases, the lubricator pad was not work- 
ing properly, so the oil was not being 
evenly distributed around the journal. 
The detector indicated a hot running jour- 
nal. Visual inspection by the crew had 
not revealed anything out of order. How- 
ever, when carmen inspected the journal 
they found the true situation. 


What Is ‘Critical’? 


Some roads claim they have stopped 
trains when the detector’s pen showed de- 
flection above normal, but that no hot 
box was found. The general opinion ap- 
pears to be that, with proper adjustment 
of the recorder (4 to 5-mm deflection for 
a normal running journal), trains should 
be stopped which show journals with 12- 
or 15-mm deflection. Servo Corp. recom- 
mends that the critical deflection for a hot 
box should be a differential deflection of 
8mm or more. That is, the difference in 
the deflections indicated by the journals at 
each end of the same axle. 

One railroad uses the detector as fol- 
lows. Any time a train causes a detector 
to show at least a 12-mm deflection, the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Maintain Operating Ratios 


YOu, too, can maintain your operating ratios despite rising costs and declining 
revenues by utilizing these Kershaw machines. The savings in maintenance will be 
an eye-opener and you can pay for the machines out of your savings, often in 
the first year. 


KERSHAW BALLAST REGULATOR 
may be used as a track patrol, 
with out-of-face surfacing gangs, 
or retimbering gangs. It also may 
be used to regulate, scarify, de- 
weed and shape the ballast shoul- 
der. Kershaw has a Standard 
and a Heavy Duty Ballast Regu- 
lator to suit your needs. 


KERSHAW SUPER JACK-ALL, tamps on 
the side of ties with both vibration and 
compaction. The machine has a 30- 
second raising and tamping cycle and 


has satisfactorily raised track ahead of 
two multiple tampers. 


KERSHAW SPOT TAMPER combines the | 
work load of a Jack-All and a multiple 
tamper to provide tamping on any rail- 
road under any conditions, even through } 
switches. 





KERSHAW TRACK CRANE with TIE IN- 
SERTER redistributes new ties after they 
have been unloaded and picks up and 
stacks old ties. A new Tie Inserter at- 
tachment then is used to insert the new 
ties. 


KERSHAW... TRACKWORK EQUIPMENT 
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i KERSHAW TIE REPLACER, a combi- 

nation tie remover, tie bed scarifier, 
tie replacer, and crib scarifier, uti- 
lizes the rams on the scarifier head 
to clamp the rail and raise the rail, 
allowing the tie to be easily re- 
moved. The machine then scarifies 
the tie bed and inserts the new tie 
without changing the surface of the. 
track. 



















KERSHAW UNDERCUTTER AND SKELE- 
TONIZER is used in reconditioning gangs 
to skeletonize, or undercut and lower 
track. 


















KERSHAW CRIB-ADZE with Wood Pre- 
servant Attachment working off either 
rail cribs between ties, adzes the ties 
and sprays wood preservant all in one 
operation, at the rate of 100 feet per 
minute. 










KERSHAW BALLAST CLEANER is used 
independently to clean shoulder ballast 
and also can be used in reconditioning 
gangs behind the Undercutter and 
Skeletonizer to clean ballast and return 
it to the track. 





P.O. DRAWER 1711 
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DEVELOPED, TESTED AND PROVEN ON THE JOB! 
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(Continued from page 25) 


train is stopped. A crew member is in- 
structed to inspect the indicated journal 
and report back by telephone to the op- 
erator. As one man put it, “It’s remark- 
able how many times the crew walked 
back, said, ‘We don’t think there’s a hot 
box, but we'll look anyway,’ then lifted 
the lid to find that the car had to be set 
out.” 

Most everyone agrees that hot box de- 
tection is economically justified. The Read- 
ing estimates that because the detector re- 
veals an overheated journal before it be- 
comes a hot box, there are savings of 
approximtaely $300 per axle, when no 
wheel change is required. In addition, the 
Reading points out, the system detects 
overheated journals early, thereby mini- 
mizing journal and axle cuts and pre- 
venting possible derailments. 

The B&M reports considerable time 
savings in car set-offs since installation of 
detectors at Ayer, Mass. The Reading 
reports that because the detector system 
is able to reveal an overheated journal 
prior to a journal cut—in which case the 
cars are set out and repairs made in the 
field—they save at least three days when 
the car does not have to be sent to the 
shop. One railroad has sharply reduced 
the number of daily set-outs formerly ex- 
perienced on a 330-mile length of its 
main line. For six months before the hot 
box detector was installed, as many as 25 
daily set-outs were required because of 
hot boxes. For the six months after the 
detector was placed in service, the number 
of daily set-outs averaged two. Setouts 
were reduced because the detector often 
picks up journals in their early heating. 
Thus. the crew is able to make the minor 
repair or repack the journal without set- 
ting out the car. 


Cuts Inspection Time 


The fact that the detector accurately 
locates a hot box materially reduces the 
time a train is held up on the main line 
while the crew inspects the car and de- 
cides whether to set it off or repack the 
journal. Some roads have reduced mate- 
rially the time required to inspect trains 
in yards, particularly if they have de- 
tectors which check the trains as they ap- 
proach the yards. One road makes it 
standard practice now, where incoming 
trains are checked by hot box detectors, 
for inspectors to give attenion only to 
those indicated abnormally hot by the 
detector. 

What are the basic requirements for 
detector location? They must be placed 
so that once a train with a hot box has 
passed the installation, an employee can 
control a signal on the wayside to indi- 
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i he a. 

HOT BOX DETECTOR head is mounted 
outside rail. Transducer (black metal box) 
works with a twin unit to control shutter on 
detector to view only the passing journal. 





cate to the train crew that the train should 
be stopped. A telephone should be at the 
stop point so the train crew can call in 
to the interlocking operator or CTC dis- 
patcher. The latter will by then have read 
the pen-graph recording of the indications 
and can tell the crew which journal is 
overheated. 

B&O has an installation at Hancock, 
W. Va., with the detectors 500 ft from 
the tower in which the recorder is lo- 
cated. This detector location is 8.7 miles 
in approach to Miller’s interlocking, where 
the train can be stopped by the operator 
for inspection by the crew. Thus, the Han- 
cock interlocking operator, seeing a hot 
box indication on the recorder, telephones 
the Miller’s interlocking operator to stop 
the train for inspection, 

At the B&M Ayer installation, the de- 
tectors are two miles in approach to an 
interlocking. The recorders are in the 
interlocking tower, where the operator, 
noting that a hot box is indicated, can 
set signals to stop the train. The NYC has 
similar installations of detectors at An- 
gola, N.Y., and Dock Junction, Pa., with 
recorders in the dispatcher’s office in 
Erie. The information is telemetered into 
Erie, 64 miles from Angola and 6 miles 
from Dock Junction. The dispatcher at 
Toledo, Ohio, receives journal readings 
from hot box detectors at Wauseon, Ohio, 
32 miles distant, and Brimfield, Ind., 97 




























AMPLIFIERS receive signal from detector 
head, amplify it and feed it into the pen- 
graph recorder. Two amplifiers shown 
serve double-direction hot box detectors. 


NEW RECORDER developed by Servo 
Corp. of America features take-up reel for 
the recording tape. All controls are mount- 
ed on the front panel for easy operation. 


miles away. In these installations the 
trains are operating in CTC territory and 
the dispatcher can, if necessary, put the 
train into work sidings after it has passed 
the detector. Or he can route trains into 
nearby yards where car inspectors are 
located. The Reading also has its hot box 
detectors at interlockings, and the oper- 
ator is able to control signals six miles 
away to stop trains. In all these instances, 
the trains are stopped by direct or re- 
mote controlled signals. 

The C&O and one other railroad use a 
flashing lunar-white signal aspect to indi- 
cate to train crews that they are to stop 
and telephone to learn which journal box 
is hot. This special C&O signal is con- 
trolled from an interlocking. 

Most roads seem to agree it is desirable 
to have the detector placed so that when 
a train is stopped for inspection the car 
with a hot box is convenient to a siding. 
Detectors, many railroads believe, should 
be located approximately 30 miles in ap- 
proach to a yard where the freight train 
can be inspected. 

Thus, the detector will catch or pin- 
point hot boxes for trains inbound to 
yards, and these can be given attention by 
car inspectors. 

This does not eliminate the need for 
stopping the train and inspecting any 
hot journal, because the car might have 
to be set out. But it can help in the in- 


31 





spection of tae train when it arrives at the 
yard. 

One belief is that perhaps the best lo- 
cation for hot box detectors in approach 
to yards is only 3 to 5 miles out. When 
a hot box is indicated, the train pulls 
into the yard where the hot journal is 
looked at by car inspectors. Thus, the 
car with the hot journal does not have to 
be set out along the line. The time saved 
by having the train checked in the yard, 
and not setting cars out, is estimated to 
be considerable. 

Detectors should also be installed 30 
miles from a yard to check outbound 
trains. Experience has indicated that, if a 
journal is going to heat up after standing 
in a yard, it will do so in the first 30 
miles of running. Some feel that an addi- 
tional installation should be made an- 
other 20 miles on, that is 50 miles from 
the yard. The second detector would 
catch journals that might be “warming 
up” but had not reached the critical 
stage when they passed the detectors 3¢ 


Does the recorder have to be at the 
same location as the detector? In the be- 
ginning, this was considered to be essen- 
tial. The belief may have deterred some 
roads from installing detectors, as they 
felt they could not justify an installation 
economically if they had to put someone 
out by the detector to ready the pen-graph 
recorder. 

The New York Central is telemetering 
hot box information from the detector 
heads to recorders in the dispatchers’ of- 
fices. As indicated earlier, the Toledo, 
Ohio, dispatcher receives indications from 
a detector 97 miles west, at Brimfield, 
Ind. Servo Corp. is now in the testing stage 
for telemetering hot box indications to 
the recorder, Thus, it appears, for all 
practical purposes, that detector heads 
can be any distance from the recorder 
that is necessary. NYC experience has 
been that it is of tremendous advantage 
to have recorders at the same location as 
the signal control. 

Analysis of the experience of the nine 
railroads with detectors indicates the fu- 


ture is bright for hot box detection. A 
large number of hot box detectors are 
on order or are scheduled to be ordered 
by several of the roads for future instal- 
lation. 

The New York Central plans to install 
hot box detectors on all its operating dis- 
tricts. The C&O plans to install a hot box 
detector near Clifton Forge, Va., which 
will check every tonnage train approach- 
ing the yard. The B&M is contemplating 
two more installations—one at Wells 
Beach, Maine, another at North Adams, 
Mass. Most of the other roads in the 
survey plan further hot box installations, 
although the plans are not yet definite. 
One road has ordered a large number of 
hot box detectors and is planning to put 
them in approaches to all its major yards. 

The efficiency of the modern signal svs- 
tem and the diesel locomotive has satis- 
fied the demand for higher speeds and 
longer non-stop runs. Installations for 
automatically detecting and locating hot 
boxes appear to be an economic necessity, 
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LOWER PENSION TAX?—R. J. Stauffer, a Reading em- 

ployee, says he agrees with JWV 
of Cleveland (whom I quoted here), to the effect that railroaders 
should be put under Social Security, since Railroad Retirement 
costs too much in proportion to benefits. When the price of SS 
to the employee was | per cent, railroad employees were paying 
up to 5 per cent; and now the comparison is 612 per cent with 
2 per cent, says RJS. 

Mr. Stauffer believes SS should take over railroad pensions— 
with railroad employees getting a refund of their payments in 
excess of the rate of SS deductions. He believes the tax rate 
on railroaders should be reduced to the SS level, not vice versa. 


WHY “DINGER”?—Safety Supervisor W. E. Story of the 

Santa Fe wants to know “why yardmasters 
are called ‘dingers’.” I don’t like to confess my ignorance (per- 
haps because I have such a heavy burden of it), but I'll have 
to admit that this term is a new one on me. 

I asked one of my associates who knows his way around 
railroads pretty well and he said: “I have heard yardmasters 
called a lot of things, but not this one.” Can anybody shed 
light on this weighty matter? 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS—There is a lot of useful and in- 
teresting information hidden away 
in testimony before Congressional committees and regulatory 
bodies. I was referring the other day to the report of testimony 
before the Smathers committee—to re-read the statement of 
ICC Chairman Howard Freas—and I tumbled onto a reprint 
of the report of the Sharpe Adjustment Board of 1954. This 
was the board which made the following recommendation: 
“There should be established a commission to review and 
modernize the wage structure as a whole of the operating 
classifications in the railroad industry.” 
The report went on to say that such an inquiry is “long 
overdue” and is essential to “constructive industrial relations.” 
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There is so much heat on this subject and so little fact- 
finding. Unhappily for both railroads and employees, inaction 
isn’t improving conditions perceptibly. 


EMPLOYEES UNDER SOCIALISM—Switchman Guy Pol- 

lard, Jr., of Spring- 
field, Mo.—whom I quoted here a couple of weeks ago—thinks 
I may have given an erroneous impression of his personal 
opinion of government ownership of railroads. Mr. Pollard is 
strictly anti-socialist, and in favor of “free enterprise and 
healthier railroads under independent management.” He said, 
however, that many of his fellow-employees expect government 
ownership; and that they aren’t much worried. But Mr. Pollard 
doesn’t share this complacency. 

It might be a good thing for both the railroads and their em- 
ployees if a few U.S. railroad employees were to look around 
Europe (for instance) a little, to see how railroad employees fare 
under government ownership. I’ve been to Europe only once, 
and that was a long time ago—but I’ve never seen or heard or 
read anything to suggest that railroad employees fare better 
over there under socialization than employees do on privately 
owned railroads in America. 

Even in this country, it is private industry—not government— 
which usually leads the way in improving living standards of 
employees. 


POPULARITY REGAINED—I see that the Long Island Rail 

Road last week got an award for 
achievement in public relations. When this can happen, it just 
shows that no railroad should be discouraged by its lack of 
popularity. If ever there was a railroad in the dog-house with 
the public and the press, it was this one—and only a few years 
ago, too. Getting tax relief which made some money available 
for needed improvements—and continuous management effort 
to provide reliable service—were the foundation on which grow- 
ing public approval has been built. 
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Here’s proof that WIPING WASTE absorbs 





over four times as much oil as cloths! 


... certified test report available on request 


In precise, scientific tests conducted by a 
prominent Chicago engineering firm, cotton 
wiping waste and wiping cloths were com- 
pared to determine their absorptive qualities. 
Samples were tested under identical, con- 
trolled conditions. The carefully tabulated 
figures prove once and for all that wiping 
waste absorbs 443% as much oil as the same 
amount of wiping cloth! The complete report 
of these tests has been prepared and is avail- 
able free upon request. Use the convenient 


coupon below. 


<> 





INSTITUTE 
OF THREAD 
MACHINERS, INC. 


84 Field Point Road 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


RAILWAY AGE 


Actually these new tests only bear out old 
facts already known to most users of wiping 
waste. Wiping waste, consisting of all new, 
uniform threads, is by its very nature more 
consistently efficient. What's more, since good 
quality wiping waste can be purchased at a 
much lower initial cost per pound than proper 
quality wiping cloths, waste is considerably 
cheaper to use. 

All in all, it adds up to one thing: Youll 
get more efficient performance, at lower cost, 
by switching to cotton wiping waste. 
Institute of Thread Machiners, Inc. 

84 Field Point Road 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
Dept. RA-2 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your engineering test 
report on cotton wiping waste. 


Name a saciancnibaine 





Organization = a 





Address -_ 
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FAMOUS FALLACIES about industrial advertising 


We don't see 
any results from 
our advertising 




















John L. Gillis replies to this one... 


According to Mr. John L. Gillis, vice-president of marketing, Monsanto 
Chemical Company: “ /ndustrial advertising produces results when it puts into 





people’s minds ideas which create a favorable attitude for salesmen to capitalize 


upon.” 











The specific effect of industrial advertising upon companies’ advertising is an invaluable aid to them 
the market can seldom be measured alone. in selling particularly the unseen, unsuspected 
3ecause: advertising is only one member of a and inaccessible buying “influences’’ whose “OK”’ 
marketing team which also includes product devel- is often vital. These salesmen would be the first to 
opment, market research, sales control, field engi- agree... 
neering and product performance all reinforcing 
the work of the salesmen Effective advertising support is one of the most 
Most industrial salesmen today know that their valuable tools in the salesman’s kit. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 











An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with 
local chapter n ALBANY, BaLTimore, Boston, BuFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLUMBUS, DALLAS-FoRT 
Worth, Denver, Detrorr, HAmiItton, Ont., Hartrorp, Houston, INDIANAPOT Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 






MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PauL, MONTREAL, Que., NEWARK, NEW YorRK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 






RocueEster, Rockrorp, St. Louts, SAN Francisco, Toronto, Ont., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN 
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Carloadings Rise 18.2% 


Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 13 totaled 
665,999 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
September 18. This was an increase 
of 102,648 cars, or 18.2%, compared 
with the previous holiday week; a de- 
crease of 75,148 cars, or 10.1%, 
compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and a decrease of 
154,850 cars, or 18.9%, compared 
with the equivalent 1956 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 6 ‘totaled 
563,351 cars; the summary, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, September 6 


District 1958 1957 1956 
Pn canace 77,811 94,881 105,158 
Allegheny : 95,443 127,572 133,775 








Pocahontas .... 45,612 54,535 53,295 
Southern ...... 98,365 107,354 109,906 
Northwestern .. 92,124 106,757 111,140 
Central Western . 110,287 108,047 115,456 
Southwestern .. 43,709 46,971 50,921 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 246,120 261,775 277,517 





Total All Roads 563,351 646,117 679,651 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 











products .... 46,913 38,122 43,763 
Livestock ...... 6,629 7,467 10,495 
Sn Saeues.cce? 98,250 119,229 121,407 
SE sins oacae 6,441 9,711 11,140 
Forest Products . 34,679 34,220 38,664 
ee 50,722 81,925 71,450 
Merchandise I.c.|. 44,542 47,306 52,540 
Miscellaneous .. 275,175 308,137 330,192 
September 6 .. 563,351 646,117 679,651 
August 30 ..... 645,432 745,620 784,366 
August 23 ..... 633,687 759,240 770,413 
August 16 ..... 625,991 750,640 769,644 
August 9 ...... 618,580 740,471 715,207 


Cumulative total. 


weeks ..20,146,021 24,930,891 25,705,197 


IN CANADA.—Latest carloading 
figures were not available as this issue 
went to press. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK at a glance 





New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Repair Ratio Reaches 8%.—Class I roads on August 1 owned 
1,744,459 freight cars, 13,716 more than a year ago, according to AAR re- 
port summarized below. Repair ratio was 3.1% higher than on Aug. 1, 1957. 


Aug. 1, 1958 Aug. 1, 1957 Change 
UE ec Gudtdeenss oc ebanreveaes 1,744,459 1,730,743 +13,716 
DP IE nok bo clin wees eicdswase 140,286 85,396 +-54,890 
A ee er Eee 8.0 49 + 3.1% 


New Facilities 


& Canadian National.—Ordered equipment from General Railway Signal 
Company for installation of 114 miles of type K2 centralized traffic control 
between Boston Bar and Port Mann, B.C. From the sectional-type control 
machine in Kamloops, a 128-mile carrier link will transit the codes to a con- 
verter location at Boston Bar. Seventeen electric switch machines and 60 
searchlight signals will be installed. 


& Northern Alberta.—Bridge renewal program for 1958 includes re- 
construction of 16 structures and elimination of a 17th, at a total cost of 
approximately $504,349. Contracts for 11 projects have been awarded to 
Dobson Brothers, Vancouver, B.C.; railroad forces will handle the remaining 
six jobs. 


& Tennessee Central.—Building 1.5-mile track to connect two plants 
operated by Tennessee Chemical Products Corp. at Rockwood, Tenn. Project, 
costing approximately $55,000, is about 75% complete at present, will be 
finished by early fall. 


Purchases & Inventories 


®& Six Months’ Purchases Down 43.63% .—Purchases by domestic rail- 
roads of all types of materials in this year’s first six months were $560,- 
087,000, or 43.63%, lower than in the comparable 1957 period. Purchase 
and inventory estimates in following tables were prepared by Railway Age. 








June Six Months Six Months 
PURCHASES * 1958 1958 1957 

(000) (000) (000) 
Gian .,.. 00s iickioo ae: $ 55,652 $ 81,125 $ 315,365 
GE os sv thicaceessesewewdeceteres 6,187 26,369 62,757 
Leer Pree rer ee ee 3,041 22,630 39,155 
Ce NON. é 06:0 50-0:0'o iwnmewiine ° 60,967 420,441 624,223 
Total from Manufacturers ........... $125,847 $550,565 $1,041,500 
ee Sa tekebbewen es as CaEBIS 25,610 173,177 242,329 
CO i ee ere $151,457 $723,742 $1,283,829 








* Subject to revision. 
** Estimated value of orders. 
INVENTORIES * + 


June 1, 1958 June 1, 1957 








(000) (000) 
CY 6 45 st Phe SaU ei aceb ccs sckedsemeds escuds $ 59,716 $ 62,009 
Se "Ss oe, MS 04 aid, wince wralwrare eae wa Ce Oe Cine acate 00 95,065 97,916 
SENN ONG a5 5c bo mae de os CER ANS dodsd wee 468,946 551,074 
SGP 6 cece SERS To ee ete Ue hae e ee REN aie 24,750 22,956 
Ps 60s aia sent eee Nin cts stn te deeweebuadent 20,174 29,713 
CR ee Pe ee ed Ce a ee $668,651 $763,668 





* Subject to revision. 
7 All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated 
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Rate Hike Must Precede Pay Hike 


(Continued from page 24) 

taken in that respect merely conceals the 
essential economic fact that the costs of 
providing that service must be paid by 
someone. 

As for possible manpower cutbacks in- 
volved in rising wage costs, that’s an un- 
known factor. But, Mr. Gordon pointed 
out, “it is perfectly evident what we are 
facing. With each freight rate increase we 
enlarged the area in which competition 
with railway services can be effectively 
provided. As we increase the price of 
railway service we invite other forms of 
transportation to provide a service at a 
price that will take the traffic.” 

Even if the proposed 19 per cent rate 
hike should be approved, however, it 


doesn’t follow that the carriers will give 
automatic acceptance to the wage recom- 
mendation. 

@ Negotiations still must be completed 
with the operating crafts. While the non- 
op settlement frequently has set a pat- 
tern for agreement with the other unions, 
there’s no guarantee that such will be the 
case this year. 

e As outlined by Mr. Gordon, the first 
step must be to see whether the money 
for any raise can be obtained, “Then we 
will invite the unions in and we will have 
the majority award and minority report— 
both reports before us—and we will use 
those as the basis of arriving at a wage 
settlement.” 


C&NW, ORT Both File Appeals 


Chicago & North Western’s “job freeze” 
dispute with the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers last week was on its way to a de- 
termination by an appellate court. And 
until that decision is handed down, there'll 
be no strike of the union’s 1,600 mem- 
bers. (RA, Sept. 15, p. 10.) 

Both the railroad and the union have 
filed appeals with the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Union attorneys con- 
tended that Federal District Judge Joseph 
Sam Perry erred in his determination that 
a 30-day cooling-off period extended from 
a second withdrawal of the National 


Mediation Board from the dispute. Also, 
the union sought its appeal on the basis 
that Judge Perry was without jurisdiction 
to enjoin a strike. 

North Western attorneys had attempted 
to establish six points with regard to the 
dispute, and based their appeal on the 
contention that Judge Perry had recog- 
nized only one of them—the point that 
the union can’t strike until 30 days after 
all mediatory efforts, whether original or 
renewed, had ceased. 

The road had termed the proposed 
strike a protest over actions of two state 
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Union Tank Car Company’s Union 
Dome tank car repair and maintenance 
shop at Baton Rouge, La., is expected to 
be in full operation by mid-October. 
The main dome, 384-ft in diameter and 
120-ft high at center, has no internal 
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Giant Dome Nearing Completion 
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supports, provides complete flexibility 
in interior layout. The structure itself 
consists of 321 hexagonal steel panels 
welded together and strengthened by 
external supporting tension and com- 
pression members. 








commissions in permitting C&NW to con- 
solidate and rearrange station agencies. It 
had contended that the dispute should 
properly go to the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, and that the “job freeze” 
rule rolling employment back to what it 
was on Dec. 3, 1957, wasn’t a bargainable 
issue under the terms of the Railway La- 
bor Act. Moreover, C&NW contended 
that while the case is pending before the 
Adjustment Board the union can’t strike, 
and that the ORT—not North Western 
itself—had rejected offers to confer on 
basic issues involved. 


Investigators Probe Cause 
Of CNJ Commuter Wreck 


Federal, state and railroad investigators 
today are seeking an answer to a tragic 
question: how could it happen, why did 
it happen, that a Jersey Central commuter 
train passed three signals, jolted through 
a derail onto the ties and plunged on 
through an open lift-bridge into the murky 
waters of Newark Bay. 

Two diesel units and three coaches 
dived into the water at approximately 
10:01 a.m. Sept. 15. Twenty-seven per- 
sons were killed, including the engineer. 
Some 16 are listed as missing, among 
them the fireman. 

The ICC opened an investigation last 
Thursday in New York. The New Jersey 
Public Utilities Commission was scheduled 
to begin its probe Sept. 22 in Newark. 

The accident occurred near the eastern 
end of a four-tracked, 112-mile long bridge 
at a point where a twin-type vertical lift- 
bridge spans a deep-water navigation chan- 
nel. The bridge, built in 1864 and rebuilt 
in 1927, crosses Newark Bay, linking Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and Bayonne. 

Reconstruction of the events leading up 
to the crash put the train past FH Tower, 
immediately west of the bridge, at 9:59 
a.m. Four minutes earlier, the draw cap- 
tain had raised the bridge to clear passage 
for a sand dredge. 

Beyond the tower, the train faced three 
color light signals and an automatic derail 
before reaching the lift span. Operating 
rules permit a speed of 45 mph normally, 
half that speed when the bridge is open 
and approach signals show yellow. 

As the train bore down on the open 
lift, it ran a red signal 559 ft west of the 
span. Fifty-five feet farther on, it hit an 
automatic derail. Then the two-unit diesel 
plunged forward into the bay, dragging 
along two coaches. A third car hung part- 
ly submerged on the edge of the bridge. 
Two other cars remained on the structure. 

Preliminary investigation failed to make 
the accident cause any less a puzzle. An 
autopsy on the body of the engineer, it 
was reported, showed “hypertensive heart 
disease” as a contributory factor in his 
death. But, the railroad pointed out, no 
conclusive statement as to cause of death 
could be made until further tests are 
completed. 

Thus far, CNJ said, there is “no clear 
evidence to indicate who or what failed.” 
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People in the News 





AROOSTOOK VALLEY.—Philip G. Watts, district 
freight agent of the Canadian Pacific at Portland, 
Me., appointed general manager, Aroostook Val- 
ley, Presque Isle, Me., succeeding G. Budd Hall- 
ett, who retired August I. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—H. A. Netsel and J. S. 
Hatchell appointed general agents at Fort Pierce, 
Fla., and Ft. Lauderdale, respectively. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—J. D. Healey, division pas- 
senger agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, named general 
passenger agent, Chicago, with jurisdiction over 
Chicago and territory west thereof. Robert B. 
Gray, division passenger agent, Louisville, Ky., 
succeeds Mr. Healey. 

Edwin H. Burgess, vice president and general 
counsel, Baltimore, retires September 30. 


BOSTON & MAINE.—Wilfred H. Holland, assistant 
to vice president—operations, Boston, appointed 
assistant vice president—operations there. 

Foster R. Spofford, assistant chief engineer, 
promoted to chief engineer. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—D. W. Blair, regional 
chief engineer, Atlantic region, Moncton, N.B., 
appointed general superintendent, Maritime dis- 
trict, Moncton, succeeding J. W. Demcoe, trans- 
ferred to the Southern Ontario district, Toronto. 
R. P. Puddester, regional engineer, maintenance 
of way, Moncton, succeeds Mr. Blair as chief 
engineer, Atlantic region. 

H. Lb. McCagg, assistant mechanical engineer 
(diesel), Montreal, appointed mechanical en- 
gineer (diesel). 

Robert P. Rennie, chief chemist, department 
of research and development, Montreal, ap- 
pointed assistant controller of tests and ma- 
terials research in that department, succeeding 
A. T. G. Westbrook, whose promotion to con- 
troller of tests and materials research was noted 
in RA, Aug. 4, p. 35. 

E. T. Hardy, assistant superintendent, Mon- 
treal terminals, appointed superintendent, Mon- 
treal terminals. 

Robert Lyall Steeves appointed master me- 
chanic, Prince Edward Island division. 

William G. Hinkel appointed general passenger 
agent, CNR-Grand Trunk, Chicago, succeeding 
George D. Nugent, who retired August 31. 

David A. Foster, regional mechanical engineer, 
Moncton, N.B., appointed Maritime district su- 
perintendent of motive power and car equip- 
ment at that point, succeeding W. H. Boulay, 
who retired August 31. 

Harold J. Schneider, general agent, Cincinnati, 
appointed general agent, Passenger Department, 
Minneapolis, to succeed Reginald H. Newcombe, 
transferred to New York. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Raymond J. Class, assistant 
general passenger agent, St. Paul, named gen- 
eral passenger agent, Seattle, succeeding Neal D. 
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Keller, who has been transferred to St. Paul. 
Donald F. Marston, mechanical assistant, St. 
Paul, appointed mechanical engineer there, to 
replace William C. Miller, who retired August 31. 
Jacob H. Marthaler, superintendent of the em- 
ployment bureau, St. Paul, retired August 31. 
D. D. Dahl, assistant to the supervisor of en- 
gineering, Grand Forks, N.D., named director of 
specialized services, St. Paul, replacing W. T. 
Sloan, appointed trainmaster, Superior, Wis. 
A. A. Ledegar, assistant general auditor, St. 
Paul, named assistant comptroller there, suc- 
ceeding H. J. Knaff, who retired September 1. 
V. C. Peterson, assistant to comptroller, and L. J. 
Kittley, auditor of freight accounts, appointed 
assistant general auditors. J. F. Arth, assistant to 
auditor, named to succeed Mr. Kittley. 
Thomas J. Lamphier, assistant to vice president 
data coordination, St. Paul, appointed direc- 
tor of the newly created division of economic re- 
search there. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA & GULF—MIDLAND VALLEY 
—OKLAHOMA CITY-ATOKA.—C. R. Johnson ap- 
pointed general freight agent, Chicago, suc- 
ceeding $. O. Belcher, transferred to Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


KENTUCKY & INDIANA TERMINAL.—8. Y. Heazlitt, 
purchasing agent, Louisville, Ky., promoted to 
manager of purchases and stores. G. E. Everson, 
chief clerk to purchasing agent, promoted to 
assistant manager of purchases and stores. R. H. 
Bruckert, storekeeper, retired July 31. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—-Ansel N. Tupper, trainmaster, 
Waterville, Me., transferred to Portland, Me., 
succeeding Rodney E. Maclearn, resigned. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Robert W. Minor, whose 
resignation as a Commissioner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was announced Septem- 
ber 4, has been appointed vice president—law. 
NYC, succeeding Garrard W. Glenn, resigned 
effective October 1 (RA, Sept. 15, p. 5). 

Anthony A. Cicenas, assistant to assistant vice 
president at Cleveland, appointed coal] sales 
manager, New York area, succeeding Joseph D. 
Gunther whose appointment as assistant vice 
president—freight sales and service at Boston 
was reported in RA, Aug. 18, p. 38. 

William A. Marx appointed office engineer, 
Cleveland, succeeding R. L. Teeter, promoted. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—Joseph L. Goss, chief chem- 
ist in the water service department, Missoula, 
Mont., named to the newly created position of 
supervisor of power and heating plants there. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—John L. Hayes, assistant passen- 
ger manager, Pittsburgh region, appointed su- 
perintendent of passenger transportation, Phila- 
delnohia, succeeding Robert L. Agnew, who re- 
tired September 1. 
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D. A. Sempsrott appointed district engineer, 
Chicago. 


ROCK ISLAND.—David R. Arnold appointed as- 
sistant to the president, Chicago. Mr. Arnold 
was formerly associated with the Gardner di- 
vision of the Diamond Gardner Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio. 

W. P. Brown, general storekeeper, Silvis, IIL, 
named manager of stores there, to succeed 
George F. Jung, who retired August 31. W. L. 
Garrett, assistant general storekeeper, Silvis, re- 
places Mr. Brown. 

H. G. Dennis, assistant engineer, maintenance 
of way, Chicago, named engineer, maintenance 
of way there, succeeding J. T. Fitzgerald, who 
retired August 31. 


SANTA FE.—Effective September 1, the Western 
division abolished and the Middle division, 
Eastern Lines, extended to include all districts 
of the Western division, with division office at 
Newton, Kan., under J. P. Spears, superintendent. 
Western division first and second districts desig- 
nated second and fifth districts respectively of 
the Middle division. Middle division second 
district designated fourth district. 

F. L. Elterman appointed superintendent of 
terminals, Eastern lines, Topeka, Kan. 


SEABOARD.—Emory F. Waldrop, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager, Norfolk, ap- 
pointed assistant to president, assigned specific- 
ally to collaboration with the offices of C. E. 
Bell, who is vice president—public relations. 

J. W. Thompson, acting general superintendent, 
appointed general superintendent, Jacksonville, 
Fla.. succeeding R. M. Stone, retired because of 
illness. 

H. S. Coltrain, district freight and passenger 
agent, Lake Wales Fla., promoted to express 
trafic manager, Richmond, succeeding O. W. 
Hall, whose promotion to assistant freight traffic 
manager was noted in RA, Sept. 8, p. 78. 

F. B. Phelps, assistant freight traffic manager: 
J. C. Warren, general freight agent, and C. Y. 
Shafer, assistant general freight agent, retired. 
W. B. Culpeper, general freight agent, and J. A. 
Wilson, assistant general freight agent, promoted 
to assistant freight traffic managers. H. W. Ewell 
and B. L. Oden‘hal, Jr., assistant general freight 
agents, named general freight agents. I. G. 
Brooks, C. B. Corey and S. E. Harrison appointed 
assistant general freight agents. All will have 
headquarters at Richmond. 


SEATRAIN LINES.—Joseph Hodgson, Jr., promoted 
to assistant general freight traffic manager. 
Harry F. Hall named manager of Seamobile en- 
gineering and maintenance. H. T. Haller ap- 
pointed manager of marine engineering and 
maintenance. Mr. Hall was formerly chief engi- 
neer for the Youngstown Steel Car Company. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Arvin F. Green, office engi- 
neer-signal, San Francisco, retired August 31. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—G. W. Stone, assistant superin- 


tendent, Baird sub-division, Big Spring, Tex., 
transferred to the Eastern division, Fort Worth, 
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Saves 
$5,000 
washing 
diesels 


So called ‘‘economy’’ cleaning 
compounds for washing diesels 
cost one terminal 80 cents per 
unit, for a total cost of $9600 
yearly. A switch to Oakite ma- 
terials shoved costs down to 31 
cents per unit, for savings esti- 
mated at $5000 a year. Reason: 
Oakite materials not only per- 
mitted more dilute solutions but 
also gave a perfect job with less 
gallonage per unit. 

True economy rests not in 
original cost per pound of cleaner... 
but in the end results. Ask your 
Oakite man to prove it, or write 
for additional information. Oakite 
Products, Inc., 46 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N.Y. 







In our 50th year 
— ©) 


Export Division Cable Address: Ookite 
Technical Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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replacing R. G. Brill, resigned. Mr. Stone’s suc- 
cessor is C. $, Baldwin, assistant superintendent, 
Toyah sub-division, including Big Spring Yard, 
Big Spring, who in turn is replaced by C. Perey, 
Jr., trainmaster, Western division, Big Spring. 
K. E. Banks, trainmaster, Louisiana division, 
Alexandria, La., named to replace Mr. Percy. 
R. £. Gray, trainmaster, Louisiana division, as- 
signed headquarters at Alexandria, to succeed 
Mr. Banks. J. E. Shipp, road foreman of engines, 
Eastern division, Mineola, Tex., appointed train- 
master, Louisiana division, Shreveport, to re- 
place Mr. Gray. 


TEXAS CITY TERMINAL.—J. B. Wimberly appointed 
president and general manager, Texas City, 
Tex., effective July 29, to succeed W. P. Ludwig, 
Jr., resigned. 


VIRGINIAN.—F. S. Yancey, chief clerk to superin- 
tendent motive power, Princeton, W. Va., ap- 
pe, assistant personnel manager, Norfolk, 

a. 

G. M. Cornell appointed chief engineer, Nor- 
folk, succeeding L. A. Gillett, who retired Sep- 
tember 1. Abolished position of assistant to pres- 
ident, formerly held by Mr. Cornell and person- 
nel matters previously under his jurisdiction will 
be handled by the personnel manager. 


WABASH.—Edward W. Nappier appointed division 
freight agent, Springfield, Ill., to succeed J. F. 
Crinigan, who retired September 1. 

L. B. Yarbrough, assistant superintendent sig- 
nals and communications, Decatur, Ill., pro- 
moted to superintendent signals and communica- 
tions there, succeeding G. A. Rodger, retired. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—Charles J. Wolfe, as- 
sistant vice president operations—mechanical, 
Baltimore, Md., retired August 31. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—Charles W. Dooling elected 
vice-president—consultant. 

Elzo L. Van Dellen, general attorney, San Fran- 
cisco, appointed genera] counsel. 


OBITUARY 


James J. Coakley, 52, signal engineer, Jersey 
Central, Jersey City, N.J., died September 14 at 
the Alexian Brothers Hospital, Elizabeth, N.J., 
after a long illness. 


M. R. Garrison, 69, who retired in 1954 as 
general freight traffic manager of the New York 
Central System at New York, died September 10 
in Englewood (N.J.) Hospital. 


Theodore R. Gillespie, 49, general supervisor of 
the Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau, died 
September 11. 


David $. Thomson, 62, vice president, Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal, died September 16. 


Supply Trade 





Robert H. Beetle, assistant chief engineer, has 
been appointed chief engineer for Southern 
Wheel Products of the Railroad Products Divi- 
sion, American Brake Shoe Company, New York, 
succeeding Robert A. Gow retired. George 
Thomas Butcher has been appointed product 
manager of Bearing Products, Railroad Prod- 
ucts Division, New York, succeeding Harry E. 
Connors, retired. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Beck & Blatchford, Inc., Chicago, as 
transportation industry sales agents for Hewitt- 
Robins latex foam rubber and urethane foam 
products. 


George F. Manikas has been appointed general 
manager of the Crosby-Laughlin Division of Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Company, at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Mr. Manikas was formerly eastern district 


manager in charge of East Coast sales and the 
warehousing operation at South Kearny, N.J. 


T. W. Baldwin, representative for the Air Brake 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company in 
charge of the St. Paul, Minn. office, retired Au- 
gust 1. His successor is W. W. Wagner, trans- 
ferred from the Chicago office. 


Pyle-National Company, Chicago, has con- 
tracted to acquire the Steber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Broadview, Ill., a major producer of out- 
door lighting fixtures and lighting equipment. 
The Steber company will continue its operations 
as a division of Pyle-National. Clarence L. Steber, 
president of Steber Manufacturing, will continue 
as president of the Steber Division and will be 
a vice president and director of Pyle-National. 


Beyer Peacock (Hymek) Ltd. has been formed to 
unite the resources of Beyer Peacock, Arm- 
strong Siddeley, and the Brush Group for the 
design and construction of diesel-mechanical 
and diesel-hydraulic locomotives. The new com- 
pany is located at Locomotive House, Bucking- 
ham Gate, London SW1, England. The manufac- 
ture of the locomotives, however, will normally 
be undertaken by Beyer Peacock at its works 
at Manchester, England. 


J. W. Miller has been appointed assistant vice 
president in the Birmingham, Ala., sales office 
of Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 


W. H. Ripken, district manager at New York 
for Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed export manager at Fairmont, Minn., te 
assist W.D. Brooks, vice president—export. W.W. 
Welchlin has been appointed assistant export 
manager. Fred A. Kaup succeds Mr. Ripken as 
district manager at New York. 


Thomas W. Pettus, executive vice president, 
appointed president of Scullin Steel Company, di- 
vision of Universal Marion Corporation, at St. 
Louis. 


Palmer Bayer, assistant to the president, Rail- 
Trailer Company, has been elected vice president 
and treasurer and a director. 


Thrall Car Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased Western Railway Equipment Company and 
Railway Devices Company. Main offices of the 
two firms will be consolidated and relocated in 
the Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis. 





Robert E. Coughlan, formerly associated with 
Miller Lubricator Company, has been appointed 
director of sales for the Albert Manufacturing 
Company, Hammond, Ind. in the sale of their 
new lubricator pad and seals. The new pad will 
be handled through the Marquette Railway Sup- 
ply Company of Chicago. 


The Boston branch of Exide Industrial Division, 
Electric Storage Battery Company has moved into 
a new building at 315 Mystic Avenue, in subur- 
ban Medford, Mass. James G. Bouska, assistant 
branch sales manager in San Francisco, has 
been appointed sales manager in Los Angeles. 


Harold Harris has been promoted to assistant 
to president, Enterprise Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5. 
Clarence J. Koranda, sales engineer, appointed 
assistant to vice president—sales. 


Victor J. M. De Blieck has been appointed resi- 
dent manager in Europe for General Railway 
Signal Company. 


Don W. Sheedy has been appointed traffic 
manager and Ted Burmeister named parts man- 
ager in the Danville, Ill. plant of Hyster Com- 


pany. 


Robert G. Koob, district service manager, 
ALCO Products, Inc., New York, has been named 
transportation products sales representative 
there, to succeed James L. Layton, transferred to 
Los Angeles. T. E. Fryar, assistant renewal parts 
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manager, Los Angeles, has been appointed re- 
newal parts and warehouse manager there. 


Zambry P. Giddens has been appointed assistant 
to president of Servo Corporation of America 
and vice president in charge of its railroad 
products subsidiary, Serve Electronic Switch & 
Signal Company. Mr. Giddens, who had been 
serving as a consultant to Servo while on tem- 
porary leave from Ira Haupt & Company, will 
be responsible for all marketing activities con- 
nected with railroad products. 


K W Battery Company, Skokie, IIl., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Southland Battery 
Company, Dallas, Tex., as exclusive sales repre- 
sentative for the states of Texas and Oklahoma. 


David L. Keith has been named a vice-president 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company, Chicago, invest- 
ment banking and brokerage firm. 


H. M. Nelson has been appointed assistant vice- 
president, maintenance, North American Car 
Corporation, Chicago. He was formerly genera! 
mechanical superintendent for Fruit Growers Ex- 
press-Western Fruit Express-Burlington Refrigera- 
tor Express Company, Washington, D. C. 


Robert E. Waller has been elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Spring Packing Corporation, 
Chicago. 


J. B. Gardner has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer of the Kerite Company, to fill the 
vacancy left early this year by promotion of 
Ralph B. Norton to chief engineer. 


E. L. Essley Machinery Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed mid-central area sales represent- 
ative for Niles industrial and railroad machine 
tools made by Hamilton (Ohio) division of Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corporation. The Essley ter- 
ritory includes northern Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, western Michigan and northern Indiana. 


Henry V. Bootes, executive vice president, 
Shippers’ Car Line division of ACF Industries, 
has been appointed president of the division, 
succeeding Harry J. Leddy, retired. 


George O. Whitesell has joined Chromium 
Corporation of America, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
sales and service engineer at Atlanta, Ga. His 
activities will center about the railroad industry 
in the southeastern and eastern portions of the 
United States. Mr. Whitesell was formerly 
with Oakite Products and the Seaboard Air 
Line. 


August A. Rossetti has been elected vice presi- 
dent (operations) and Maurice E. Costello, assisi- 
ant vice president (sales) of MeConwoy & Torley 
Corporation. 


Newton R. Crum has been appointed manager 
of the Los Angeles office of the Lunkenheimer 
Company. J. Paul Scherer has been named a 
sales representative and assigned to the New 
York office. The Boston sales office and ware- 
house have been relocated at 313 Mystic Avenue, 


Medford, Mass. 





Henry V. Bootes 
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Receiving the largest propane storage 
tank ever shipped in one piece at Kes- 
wick, Va., are, left to right, D. L. 
O’Connor, freight traffic manager— 
sales for the Chesapeake & Ohio; C. V. 
Cowan, eastern region manager for the 
C&O, and E. Otto N. Williams, presi- 








All in One Piece—121 Feet of Tank 


dent of the Bottled Gas Corporation of 
Virginia. The 74,000-gallon tank, built 
by American Car & Foundry Division 
of ACF Industries at Milton, Pa., was 
transported to the gas company’s plant 
on three specially rigged flatcars. The 
tank weighs 85 tons, is 121 feet long. 








J. E. Drennon, assistant district manager, Pri- 
mary Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison Industries 
of McGraw-Edison Company, at St. Louis, has 
been named district manager there, succeeding 
O. P. Rose, retired. A. W. Frank, assistant district 
manager, Bloomfield, N.J., appointed district 
manager there. R. J. Doyle and J. R. Long, appli- 
cation engineers, named district managers at 
Chicago. 


Griffin Wheel Company has announced the 
start of regular operations at their new EQS cast 
steel wheel plant at Muncie, Kan. 


Harry E. Schneider, manufacturing manager of 
Plant Two of Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Chicago, has been appointed 
manager, succeeding Edgar W. Lister, who retired 
August 31. 


Thomas R. Charlton has been appointed region- 
al manager, Railway Sales Department, Shell Oil 
Company, Chicago, replacing Lb. L. Butcher, re- 
tired. 


OBITUARY 


P. Ralph Mork, 75, retired executive vice presi- 
dent and vice chairman of the board of directors 
of Crane Company, died September 14 in his 
home at Chicago. 





Thomas R. Charlton 


Newten C. Swigart, 42, vice president in charge 
of purchasing and traffic, Whiting Corporation, 
died September 11. 


Dividends Declared 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—60¢, quarterly, pay- 
able September 30 to holders of record September 
19. 


BEECH CREEK.—50¢, quarterly, payable October 1 
to holders of record September 15. 

BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50 preferred, 75¢, 
semicnnual. payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, $1, quarterly, 
paid September 20 to holders of record Septem- 
ber 2; 312% convertible preferred, 87//2¢, payable 
November 1 to holders of record October 7. 

DELAWARE & BOUND BROOK.—50¢, quarterly, 
paid August 20 to holders of record August 13. 

DELAWARE & HUDSON.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
September 27 to holders of record September 11. 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—621/2¢, from 
net income for 1957, paid September 15 to hold- 
ers of record September 5. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—50¢, quarterly, payable Oc 
tober 1 to holders of record September 2 

KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—common, $1, quarterly, 
paid September 15 to holders of record August 
29; 4% preferred, 50¢, quarterly, payable Octobe: 
15 to holders of record September 30. 

KALAMAZOO, ALLEGAN & GRAND RAPIDS.— 
$2.90, semiannual, payable October 1 to holders 
of record September 15. 

MAHONING COAL.—$5, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 25. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE.— 

¢, semiannual, payable October 30 to holders of 
record October 16. 

PIEDMONT & NORTHERN.—$1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able October 20 to holders of record October 6. 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—$1, irregular, payable 
October 15 to holders of record October 6. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
September 26 to holders of record September 15. 

SOUTHERN.—Mobile & Ohio stock trust, $2, semi- 
annual, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 22 to holders of record September 2 

UNION PACIFIC.—common, 20¢, quarterly; 4% 
preferred, 20¢, semiannual, both payable October 1 
to holders of record September 8. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—common, 75¢, quarterly; 
4% preferred, $1, quarterly; 5% preferred, 37V/2¢, 
quarterly; 7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, all pay- 
able September 26 to holders of record September 19. 
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The Virginian is seeking ICC approval 
of a plan under which $32,148,250 
in new 6 per cent subordinated in- 
come sinking fund debentures would 
be offered in exchange for 2,795,500 
cumulative preferred 6 per cent 
shares, $10 par value. Under the 
offer, holders of the preferred could 
exchange for the new debentures due 
Aug. 1, 2008 at the rate of $11.50 
debentures for each $10 par value 
offered. The new debentures would 
be optionally redeemable in the 
eleventh year at prices starting at 
115. 


Industrial traffic management will be 
featured on a nationwide radio pro- 
gram over nearly 200 NBC stations 
at 6:05 p. m., E.D.T., on Sept. 28. 
The program is timed to tie in with 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America which be- 
gins in San Francisco that day. 


Great Northern’s outlook for 1958 as 


a whole is optimistic despite earnings 
below last year’s in the first eight 
months. President John M. Budd has 
told his shareholders that the road 
will end up the year with a substan- 
tial net. Reasons: exceptional crop 
yields, “prudent trimming of ex- 
penses.” Operating revenues in Au- 
gust were $25.3 million against July’s 
$21.5 million. Revenues in August 
a year ago were $27.9 million. Net in 
August this year: $5.4 million; last 
year it was $4.5 million. 


More than 1,500 persons from the U.S., 
Canada, and Mexico are expected to 
attend the 35th annual convention of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America in San Francisco, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1. About 240 traffic clubs, with 
over 50,000 members, are affiliated 
with ATC. 


Intercity truck freight volume during 
the second quarter of 1958 dropped 
2.6 per cent below the same period 
of 1957, and 4.4 per cent below the 
corresponding 1956 period, accord- 
ing to the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations. 


Achievement award for 





Railway Express operations are reported 


under “hard scrutiny” by Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central (which 
together own some 26% of REA 
stock). Several alternatives to the 
present costly service are under study. 
One railroad officer’s comment: “It’s 
a very reasonable bet something will 
be done. The pressure is on to move 
as fast as we can.” Among the 
rumored alternative plans: turn the 
business over to a forwarder. 


Chicago & North Western continues to 


plow the financial benefits of im- 
proved efficiency back into property 
improvements. Latest beneficiary: the 
M/W department. Original plans 
called for installation of 500,000 new 
ties this year. Now the road has 
boosted its program by 28 per cent, 
or 140,000 additional ties. 


Trainmen in local freight service staged 


a brief work stoppage on the Boston 
& Maine last week over alleged un- 
satisfactory conditions in cabooses. 
B&M said the dispute was part of a 
case currently in mediation. Effects of 
the walkout, the railroad said, were 
spotty—some local freights operated, 
some didn’t. 


outstanding 
public relations has gone to the Long 
Island. Public Relations News, which 
established the awards in 1950, notes 
this is the first railroad to win one. 
Ten other major companies are being 
cited this year. Basis of LI’s award 
was the road’s continuing “creative 
work in humanizing the road and its 
efforts to merit the reputation of a 
good business citizen.” 


ACF Industries looks for the railroads 


to make important contributions to 
the company’s future sales and pro- 
fits. ACF itself, Chairman William T. 
Taylor declared (at the annual stock- 
holders meeting) will continue with 
“constructive diversification, but, 
consistent with our faith in the fu- 
ture of the railroads, we will main- 
tain facilities that will enable us to 
hold and improve our position in 
the railroad equipment industry.” 


Class I railroad employment in mid- 


August stood at 844,394—an in- 
crease of 0.82 per cent over July. 
The August 1958 figure, however, 
was down 16.11 per cent from the 
corresponding 1957 figure, according 
to the ICC’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics. 








A solution may be in sight for one of 


the railroad industry’s more perplex- 
ing problems—the exchange of car 
movement information by means of 
a compatible format on Teletype tape 
or punch cards. A meeting in At- 
lanta, Ga., on Oct. 16 will brief 12 
southern lines on a system already 
agreed upon by 15 eastern and south- 
ern lines. A Systems and Procedures 
Coordination Committee of south- 
eastern roads and an ERPC subcom- 
mittee are both at work on the inter- 
change data problem. 


Over $4 billion has been authorized 


by the 85th Congress for improve- 
ments to air, water and highway 
transportation facilities, Caleb R. 
Megee, vice chairman of the AAR’s 
Car Service Division, told the Ohio 
Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board last week. This kind of gov- 
ernment spending endangers contin- 
ued operation of the railroads as a 
private enterprise, Mr. Megee 
warned. 


“Clearer skies ahead” is the prediction 


of Erie Executive Vice President Mil- 
ton G. McInnes. He told the Mari> 
(Ohio) Rotary Club that “the regula- 
tory and competitive climate under 
which we must operate is showing 
signs of improving,” although he cau- 
tioned against expecting any quick 
changes. 


“Partnership in progress” is the theme 


A 





of a new series of AAR ads appear- 
ing in national news and _ business 
magazines. Idea behind the series, 
says an AAR spokesman, is to show 
readers the inseparability of railroads 
and progress. Theme of the first ad: 
“America’s atoms-for-peace program 
moves ahead on rails of steel.” 


new investigation lies ahead for the 
railroad passenger business. This one 
will be handled by a special com- 
mittee of the New York Criminal and 
Civil Courts Bar Association. Despite 
its New York origin, first indications 
are that the study will range far be- 
yond local conditions. 


possible inland route from the port 
of New York to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will be explored by an Army 
Corps of Engineers survey to begin 
this year, according to Rep. Francis 
E. Dorn of New York. The Army 
engineers will study the possibility of 
dredging existing water links from 
Albany into Lake Champlain and ul- 
timately to the St. Lawrence. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 1544” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 
REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, IIlinois 
WEbster 9-0500 












_ Car Builders’ 


The Car man’s top 
reference book for 
almost 80 years” 

















New 20th 
Edition just 
off the press 
—Over 1100 
pages—More 
than 3000 


illustrations 





Progeys * POSITION AVAILABLE 
» . 
Seoliite Associate editor to fill vacancy 
for a man? on staff of Railway Signaling 
Use this and Communications, Work to 
o- ae consist of writing descriptive arti- 
reliable cles. Salary open. Young man. 
leads, under 35 years of age, with elec. 
results trical engineering education and 
EMPLOYMENT at least two years’ experience in 
signal work on railroads.—Send 
OPPORTUNITIES application with statement of edu- 
SECTION cation and experience to Editor 
Railway Age Railway Signaling and C 
30 Church St. cations, 30 Church Street, New 
New York 7, N.Y. York 7. N.Y. 
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| Has 18 Big Sections 


Brake Gear 

Safety Appliances 

Car Trucks 

Bearings, Lubrication 
Industrial and Mine Cars 


| Freight Car Details 
Railway Service Cars 
Passenger Train Cars 
Motor Cars and Trains 
Passenger Car Details 
Electrical Equipment Export Cars 
Heating and Air Cond. Car Shops, Repair Facilities 
Couplers and Draft Gears Dictionary of Car Terms 


* First edition published in 1879 by the 
Master Car Builders’ Association 


Price $15.00 per single copy 


Special price to Railroads and 
Railroad Men Only—$10.00 per copy 
Railroad Men can Save additional money by 


placing group order for 6 or more copies. 
Write for details of club plan. 


Order from 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 


Publisher of 


RAILWAY AGE e RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES & CARS 
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If Congress had included everything 
the railroads asked for—in the recent- 
ly enacted Transportation Act of 1958 
—the industry would still fall far short 
of holding first class economic citizen- 
ship in a regime of free enterprise. 

If the railroads do not re-establish 
their rights to equality—similar to that 
enjoyed by other corporate industry— 
before the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the new interstate superhighway sys- 
tem are in full operation, then socializa- 
tion will stare them right in the face. 


Two courses of action are urgent: (1) Vigor- 
ous use by the railroads of all the liberty the 
new law allows them, in an endeavor to improve 
their situation, and (2) carefully formulating and 
publicizing the further minimum legislative pro- 
gram necessary fully to restore railroad credit and 
growth potential. 

Time and again the railroads have been over- 
modest in outlining the conditions required to give 
railroad transportation the same opportunity to 
attract customers, and to grow, that highway, air 
and inland waterway transportation have. The 
railroads have laid special emphasis on asking for 
“adequate user charges” from beneficiaries of 
government-provided transportation plant. But 
this is like one leg of a pair of pants—useless 
without the other leg. In addition to compensatory 
user charges, there should be a twin requirement, 
viz.: A showing that any sum to be spent for 
waterways or air transport or highways will— 

(a) earn interest, property taxes, amortization 
and maintenance; and 
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Make No Small Plans! 


(b) be at least as profitable as a similar 
capital sum spent otherwise for transportation. 

The railroads are being squeezed to death by 
the socialistic activities of the government agen- 
cies that build transportation plant. The fagilities 
that these government agencies provide are 
tax-exempt, and user charges either are absent 
or pitifully meager. But this isn’t the half of it— 
these agencies get their billions without any objec- 
tive proof that their expenditures are economically 
sound. 

There are state and local agencies and 
“authorities” that are also deeply involved in 
parallel kinds of transportation socialism. 

If the railroads are going to be restored to 
economic health under private financing, then 
proposed public transportation expenditures 
should be subjected to the same hard-headed 
scrutiny that railroads would have to undergo 
from financiers—if they sought to borrow $10 
billion for improvements to railroad plant. 

Either you put this government transportation 
plant on a strictly capitalistic basis, exactly as if 
it were a public utility in private ownership—or, 
one of these days, and soon, railroad capital ex- 
penditures will also have to be financed out of the 
public treasury. Unpalatable or not, this is the 
truth. Everybody who knows anything about 
transportation knows it is the truth. 

Meantime, the railroads must exert themselves 
conspicuously to “do the best they can with what 
they’ve got.” For example: The railroads seem to 
be moving forward with considerable vigor in the 
modernization of their freight rates. They are 
going ahead energetically to cut the dead wood 
out of their passenger service. But—are they 
showing the same zeal in promoting that part of 
passenger service with growth potential? Just 
what plans are afoot for persuading the railway 
unions to abandon “make work” rules? 


WHAT IS YOUR PRESCRIPTION? We believe the foregoing outline embraces the 
main points of a program which would really restore transportation to free enter- 
prise, and make it possible for the railroads, once more, to grow and prosper. If you 
do not agree, please tell us what items you would remove from, or add to, such a pro- 
gram. There is no other question to which you, as a railroad man, can more appro- 


priately devote your thinking and your skill in “communication.” 
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i “CALL }/WHURALL for custom 
quality on standard and 
special freight cars 


Thrall Car specializes in runs up to 200 cars—either 
standard cars or your own special design. Each unit is 
a custom quality job delivered at mass production 
prices. Thrall Car is experienced in building all types of 
railroad cars whether for interchange or unusual in- 
dustrial service. May we call on you to demonstrate 
how we Can serve you? 
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CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2602 Wallace St., Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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but can you affor 


You don’t have to remember back 40 
years to recall signal systems like this. 
Many similar machines, designed ac- 
cording to the knowledge and the needs 
of a bygone era, are still in service. They 
look like prime examples of good econ- 
omy—like getting your money’s worth 
out of equipment that was built to last 
for many years. 

In most cases, however, the owners of 
these old timers have long since been 
paying for modern systems—without 
getting modern facilities. Paying in 
costly man-hours, both operating and 
maintenance. Paying in poor train op- 
eration, hampered by delay and lack of 
effective, centralized control. 

Take this electro-mechanical inter- 
locker for example. One man at a GRS 
Traffic Master console can do more work 
—and do it faster and better—than ten 
men at such old-fashioned machines. 

Plan now to replace such “‘still useful’”’ 
liabilities with modern, cost-cutting GRS 
systems. You'll find GRS systems pay 
for themselves with the savings they’ll 
make for you. 


(GJENERAL RAILWAY 
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